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THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF HOUNDS 
CONTINUED ; COVERS, G&c. 


Hail! greenwood shades, that, stretching far, 
Defy e’en summer’s noontide power. 
—BLOOMFIELD. 


We come! ye groves, ye hills! we come! 
The vagrant fox shall hear his doom, 


And dread our jovial train. 
—Ibid. 


AMONG the numerous collateral branches apper- 
taining to the science of hunting, we may, without 
any apology, introduce the subject of covers, the 
various descriptions of them, and the best mode of 
making the most of a country which may by nature 
have been but moderately gifted with these indis- 
pensable requisites for the preservation of the 
‘crafty animal’, and consequently for the ensur- 
ance of sport. Various are the kinds of covers and 
the names by which each variety is distinguished 
according to their locality. For instance, what is 
termed in the midland counties a ‘ gorse’, or ‘ gorse 
cover’, is called in the north a “whin’, and in 
some places a ‘ furze-brake’ ; ‘ gullies’, ‘ dingles ’, 
‘dumbles’, and ‘bottoms’, are also synonymous 
terms. Woods also are defined by ‘ holts ’, ‘ roughs ’, 
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‘coppices’, ‘spinneys’, ‘brakes’, ‘stubbs’, and 
‘scrubs’, according to the counties in which they 
may be situated ; and no less varied are the tastes 
of sportsmen, which may lead them to pronounce in 
favour of either the ‘woodland wild’, or what in 
these ‘ haste-making ’’ days may be denominated ‘a 
nice little handy gorse to get away from’; giving 
one the very idea of something pre-eminently 
dreadful in the mere presence of a wood or any 
other temporary shelter, which may either entice 
Reynard from his line, or retard but for one in- 
stant the steam-like velocity of a modern ‘ burst’. 

Large woods and cliffs, clothed with briers and 
brushwood, were no doubt the only places where 
our forefathers first bid the echoing horn to speak 
at early dawn; but as ‘hunting the fox’, which 
in those days might be compared to the refined 
amusement of badger-baiting, gave way to the 
‘noble science’, and as this princely diversion, 
which owes much of its patronage to the graceful 
and manly accompaniment of horsemanship, gradu- 
ally progressed to its climacteric, means were re- 
sorted to, to enable the sport to be enjoyed entirely 
in the open, and leave the ‘dirty woodlands’, as 
they are called, for cub-hunting, or for by-days, 
when some neighbouring pack may be reached at 
a more genial fixture. Desirable as a fine open 
country is for fox-hunting, how often do we see the 
thing well done, and good sport shown, in many 
of the provincials, where the nature of the covers 
and enclosures is just the reverse ; and where the 
natives, from a truly English and laudable desire 
to spend their incomes at home, and promote the 
general good of their neighbours, and wishing to 
enjoy, in the best manner they can, ‘the goods 
the gods have provided them’, set a far better 
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example to the rising generation than those debili- 
tated scions of debauchery who are daily wasting 
not only their health, but their exchequers, in the 
support of foreign allurements and frivolities. 

Although a large woodland cannot very con- 
veniently be dis-afforested, and converted into a 
flying-country at a year’s notice, nor the shades of 
Whittlebury be metamorphosed by a magic touch 
into the far-famed grass grounds of Misterton : 
yet, by proper Management and attention to a very 
few points, really good sport may be obtained in 
almost any country, let it be ever so dark and 
severe, provided the occupiers have spirit and 
liberality to pursue the following plans. Let bridle- 
gates—or riding-gates, as they are sometimes termed 
—be placed at divers points for the convenience of 
not only the sportsman in general, but more especi- 
ally to enable the men attendant on the hounds to 
get at them quickly, and assist them as occasion 
may require, without the risk of breaking their 
limbs at some great boundary fence or other im- 
passable barrier; let small wooden bridges be 
thrown over the worst of the larger dykes or ditches : 
let the rides be kept well trimmed, the rackways, 
trigs, or small by-rides kept open, and the earth- 
stopping department properly attended to, and it 
will be seen that sport of the first order may be 
had, provided that the rest of ‘the means and 
appurtenances ’ be in equally good keeping. 

To the neglect of the above Management, and 
to the well-known fact that the generality of 
masters of hounds would rather at any time draw 
the open under an uncertainty of finding than run 
the risk of a long day in the woods, and to the 
destruction of foxes by unfair means consequent 
upon such neglect, may, in nine cases out of ten, 
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be attributed the odium attached to woodland 
hunting. I can only add upon this point that, if 
more days were devoted to rummaging the wood- 
lands than the modern system allows, there would 
be fewer blank days, and more clipping runs in 
the open, and the necessity of going to Messrs 
Herring and Baker would be altogether done away 
with. The large woods and cliffs before mentioned 
were undoubtedly natural covers, and to these may 
be added brakes, composed chiefly of blackthorn 
and the brier, or blackberry ; these are the favour- 
ite resort of foxes, and indeed all other wild animals, 
from the almost impenetrable nature of the plants 
which compose them ; and although not nearly so 
numerous as they were thirty years ago, when 
agriculture was not attended to as it now is, they 
are occasionally to be met with, particularly in 
open fields ; and where the land is what may be 
termed ‘fox ground’, a find usually accompanies a 
draw. 

One great recommendation to encourage brakes 
is the impossibility of shooters and poachers walk- 
ing in them, especially during the night; con- 
sequently they are quieter. We may also add to 
the list natural gorse covers, which are met with 
generally upon the sides of hills, or what are termed 
‘hangings’ ; these are considered by many persons 
as much more preferred by foxes to kennel in than 
the artificial gorses (of which I shall speak here- 
after), and one reason given by old sportsmen is, 
that when the gorse is young, after having been 
cut, the sheep and cattle eat away the grass as it 
grows up, which allows the gorse to shoot stronger ; 
moreover, that the bare places occasioned by the 
cattle grazing make excellent kennels for a fox, 
where he can bask in the sunshine, and dry himself 
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after wet weather. Let it also be remembered that 
gorse which grows upon stiff clay soil, although 
longer in coming to perfection, remains in full 
vigour during many more seasons than where the 
soil is sandy, and consequently more congenial to 
a quick growth. 

As to artificial fox-covers, they may be classed 
under the heads of gorse, broom, osiers, and stick 
or faggot covers. 

The oldest artificial gorse cover in the Pytchley 
country, as I have been informed upon good au- 
thority by several sportsmen who have hunted in 
Northamptonshire all their lives, was a cover in 
Yelvertoft-field; there were two, but the one 
known as Lord Spencer’s cover was the oldest, and 
to that I now allude. Since those days, the numer- 
ous covers which have been made (and if half of 
them were destroyed it would be all the better for 
sport) would fill a roll which might reach from 
Melton to Brixworth ; but a quick find and a sharp 
burst are all now required ; and whether seven 
minutes and a half racing—where the amalgama- 
tion of horses and hounds will scarcely allow of 
determining which are leading, and to which the 
powers of scent may by nature belong—is sport or 
not, I leave for others better qualified than myself 
to pronounce judgment upon. Producing a cover 
by means of sowing or planting gorse has always 
been a favourite substitute for the absence of a 
natural asylum for foxes; and the old and well- 
known toast of ‘ The Evergreen ’, alluding to the 
never-failing exuberance of that plant, is a striking 
proof of the estimation in which it has always been 
held by sportsmen. The beautiful effect which a 
large patch of gorse in full bloom, like burnished 
gold, gives to rural scenery, can never be surpassed 
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amidst the numerous attractions of spring; and 
which, even to a certain extent, is to be met with 
during the whole year; and which was the origin 
of the old saying, ‘When gorse is out of bloom, 
kissing is out of fashion’. For the sake, then, of 
the best and fairest of our species, as well as our- 
selves, let it be hoped that fox-hunting and ‘ the 
evergreen ’ may flourish for ever ! 

The best spot to fix upon for making an artificial 
gorse cover is, if possible, upon rather a lightish 
soil, which is rendered the more difficult from the 
country in which it is most desirable being grass, 
and consequently, more frequently than not, a stiff 
clay! ; however, let the soil be what it may, it 
should be in the very best state of cultivation 
previous to the seed being sown; it should be 
fallowed and well cleaned, and prepared in every 
respect as for a crop of turnips. The seed should 
then be sown by drill; about seven or ten pounds 
of seed to the acre is sufficient: and it should be 
kept well hoed and hand-weeded twice a year, 
until the gorse has out-topped the grass and weeds. 
From the nature of the soil being more genial to 
this kind of plant, some covers will hold a fox in 
three years, while others will scarcely hide a rabbit 
in double that time. 

April is the best month for sowing the seed, which 
may be procured, at any of the first-rate seedsmen 
in town, at two shillings per pound; and it may 
not perhaps be generally known that nearly all the 
gorse-seed sold in this country is imported from 
France. Some persons have recommended mixing 
broom with the gorse in equal quantities; but it 


‘ (Compare what is said supra, p. 5, on the merits of light 
and clay soils.—ED.] 
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has been found not to answer, as the broom comes 
to its growth some years before the gorse, and con- 
sequently requires cutting at an earlier period, 
which not being practicable, it perishes, leaving 
large patches either bare or so thin and weak as 
to be of little use for the purpose intended. I have 
occasionally seen a fox-cover made by sowing the 
seed with a crop of oats, beans, or wheat ;_ this 
practice may do very well where the soil is heathy 
and the plant indigenous, but in a stiff clay, like 
some of the Leicestershire country, it must be 
nourished and cultivated exclusively, or the labour 
and expense bestowed will, in all probability, end 
in a failure and disappointment. If the land be 
wet, 1t should be well soughed through all the 
furrows, or the plants will perish everywhere during 
the first winter, excepting upon the tops of the 
land, where it is dry and sound. Some covers have 
succeeded to admiration, by first sowing the seeds 
in a nursery ground, and then setting out the plants 
at two years old during the autumn. Gorse is a 
plant which makes a prodigious shoot very late in 
the year; it consequently becomes settled and 
rooted in the soil before winter sets in, and the dry 
weather in the spring and summer does not materi- 
ally injure it, as it would if planted out in March 
or April. 

When a furze cover is established, there is still 
almost as much labour and skill required to keep it 
constantly in perfection and sufficiently strong to 
hold a fox as there was to produce it. To achieve 
this, care should be taken to cut about a fifth 
each year, after it begins to get hollow and weak, 
until the whole has undergone the operation, when, 
after a couple of years’ holiday, you may recom- 
mence at number one. In speaking of cutting, the 
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system of burning is highly to be recommended, 
for several reasons ; in the first place, the faggots 
will hardly pay for tying up ; and in the next place, 
the operation renders the ground perfectly clear 
from all weeds, which are totally eradicated by the 
fire: not so the gorse, the roots of which extend 
too far into the ground to be injured by the heat ; 
moreover, the ashes form a most excellent manure 
to the new shoots, and the long black stumps, which 
should not be cut off until two years have expired, 
are a most excellent preventive against persons 
either riding or walking upon the young buds and 
destroying them. — 

When the aid of flames is resorted to, the cover 
should be cut out in quarters, or the whole may 
be inadvertently set on fire at once, and the day 
chosen for the conflagration should be one on 
which the wind blows from a favourable point ; it 
is also to be highly recommended to take the pre- 
caution of cutting round the part intended to be 
burnt for the space of about four or five yards, to 
prevent the possibility of the flames extending to 
the hedges or the adjacent parts. Burning a cover 
has a most extraordinary effect upon the hares and 
rabbits which inhabit it: when the flames are at 
their greatest height, so paralysed are these un- 
fortunate sufferers by fire, that, instead of attempt- 
ing to escape, they run headlong into the devouring 
element, and are thus consumed. Artificial covers 
are also occasionally made of privet and_black- 
thorn, and even of laurel; but a severe winter is 
a terrible destroyer of the latter, the ravages of 
which two genial seasons will scarcely replace. 

Osier or withy beds (as they are called in some 
counties) also form excellent covers, and are in- 
variably favourite places of resort for foxes, partly 
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on account of their principal food, the field-mouse, 
abounding there ; but more especially because the 
high banks on which osier beds are formed afford 
such dry lying even in the wettest weather. I 
recollect many years ago, when I was an ‘ Oxford 
boy’, seeing a quick thing of near thirty minutes 
from the osier bed at Deddington turnpike with the 
hounds of the late Duke of Beaufort? ; the brook 
on the lower side of the cover was more than a 
bumper, and the pack had actually to swim over 
to draw this small island, flooded as it was, and 
which is scarcely half an acre, before the old gentle- 
man made his exit; however, he beat us after a 
sharp burst, by going to ground in Sir Thomas 
Mostyn’s (now the Bicester) country near the vil- 
lage of Adderbury. 

Modern invention has in some places substituted 
covers made of dead wood instead of planting or 
sowing. These are denominated ‘stick covers 3 
‘faggot covers’, or ‘dead covers’ ; they may be 
found to answer occasionally in the total absence 
of real brushwood until a regular gorse cover can 
be raised; but they are also highly objectionable 
on many accounts. In the first place, a good wild 
fox will seldom lie in them ; and secondly, they are 
dreadfully distressing to hounds when drawing, on 
account of the thorns breaking off after they have 
punctured them, and in consequence frequently 
causing an obstinate lameness ; lastly, they are 
awfully expensive, and at the best only last about 
three years. Where there are many old whitethorn 
bushes (of twenty or thirty years’ growth) upon the 
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+ [Till the year 1835, when the Heythrop became a distinct 
hunt, the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds used to hunt the country. 
—ED.] 
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side of some warm and sequestered bank, the 
boughs may be advantageously nicked down, and 
the interstices filled up with strong stakes and dead 
wood ; by this means a good cover of several acres 
may be at once formed quite equal to any gorse 
cover, which will last for many years without re- 
newing, and to which foxes will be found to take 
more kindly than if the whole were composed of 
faggots and such rubbish. An artificial earth may 
also be made in one corner; but it will be found 
of but little avail for the purpose of rearing turned- 
down cubs in unless there is a good supply of water 
close at hand; this is indispensable, as without it 
young foxes will inevitably wander away and be 
lost, and thus be starved to death or destroyed. 

The best time to stock a country with young 
foxes is during the months of June or July; of 
course they must be fresh taken. As they are old 
enough to get their own living, put them into the 
crops adjacent to covers, or into covers where 
there are no natural bred cubs: old foxes having 
cubs of their own will very frequently kill cubs 
artificially put down near their own earths. 

No game should be encouraged in a cover which 
is rented or kept up solely as a fox-cover, for rea- 
sons too obvious to mention; and even rabbits, 
where they are allowed to get to too great a head, 
defeat the object for which they were at first in- 
troduced by attracting every idle boy and cur dog 
within six miles of the place to hunt them. The 
more frequently large woodlands are ransacked the 
better, but small gorse covers or spinneys should 
on no account be disturbed oftener than about 
once in every three weeks or a month, that is if 
the find is to be booked as a certainty. Beckford 
recommends the encouragement of gorse covers as 
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a great protection to foxes from poachers and fox- 
catchers: such might have been the case in the 
days of that great authority ; but it is well known 
by every one conversant with that nefarious prac- 
tice that there is no place in the world where foxes 
can be more easily taken than from gorse covers, 
unless well watched and preserved by persons em- 
ployed for the express purpose. 

In drawing small covers, it matters but little 
whether you go up wind or the reverse into them ; 
if the animal is at home, and a moderate share of 
pains taken, he is almost sure to be found; and 
two or three cracks with a whip in the adjoining 
field, and calling the hounds back with a loud voice 
as a huntsman usually does when travelling along, 
will generally give sufficient warning for a fox to 
get upon his legs and prepare himself for a start, 
without the danger of being chopped. Where there 
is a large riding in a cover, the field had by all 
means better be collected to that point, as there 
will be less chance of the fox being headed back 
than when each person is left to his own discretion : 
the jealousy of getting a good start has been the 
chief cause of spoiling many a good run. 

I have occasionally seen a small cover drawn by 
about four or five couples of hounds, the body of 
the pack being kept in reserve at some distance, 
and must confess that, although the motive was 
excellent, viz., that the fox should have every 
advantage in making his point away without being 
overpowered by numbers and chopped, it took away 
in no little degree from the true spirit of the thing. 
Colonel Cook mentions, in his Observations on 
Hunting, the circumstance of Mr Meynell’s hounds 
waiting in the same field, while a few couples 
selected from the pack were running hard in an 
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adjoining gorse; nor did they attempt to break 
from the whipper-in until cheered to the cry by 
Jack Raven. 

In some hunting countries where earths are 
scarce, and it is found necessary to establish an 
artificial one for the sake of rearing young cubs, 
which may have been put down, the best method 
of making one is by digging a deep trench on the 
sunny side of some rising ground, inside the cover 
which is intended to be stocked, if possible. When 
you have dug the first trench, which ought to be 
about four feet deep, and about of the same width, 
being in a semi-circular form, with two entrances, 
and from the centre turning off into an oven or 
den, lay a drain of very small soughing tiles, placed 
upon flat ones, to prevent rabbits from working 
under them; by this means the artificial earth 
will be kept perfectly dry after severe soaking 
rains. 

Having formed the large trench in which the 
earth is to be made, lay the bottom with large flat 
stones, which may be generally procured from the 
rubbish ‘of stone quarries at a low price, taking 
care to build in the afore-mentioned oven or den, 
a kind of raised kennel, in which the foxes may lie 
secure and dry, having two or three small spouts 
in the sides, into which a fox may stick himself, 
with his head only exposed, in case of a terrier 
being sent in by a poacher or fox-catcher; by 
taking this precaution it will be next to an im- 
possibility for a dog which is small enough to creep 
into the earth to bolt or draw a fox out. The earth 
may then be built of stones or bricks upon the 
floor, terminating at each entrance with a hole of 
such a size as not to admit a dog larger than a 
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fox’. The mouth should be made with a heavy 
stone or large piece of timber, to prevent its wear- 
ing away. A large mound of soil should be heaped 
over the earth, and, for a better protection, a 
quantity of dead cover placed upon that. 

Great care should be taken to select a dry place 
for an earth, or the foxes wil] become mangy, and, 
by dying in the earth, spoil it for ever. Badgers 
are a sad nuisance when they take to an artificial 
earth, and should be immediately caught, or they 
will in a short time pull down and destroy the 
whole of the interior. The best plan for taking 
them is by placing sacks or large purse nets made 
on purpose in the entrance to the earth on a moon- 
light night, and hunting them in with terriers from 
the lower grounds, where they usually go to feed 
about midnight. 

It is a fact perhaps not generally known, but 
nevertheless not the less curious, that badgers go 
twelve months with young; this fact I learned 
from a neighbour of mine in Warwickshire, who 
some years ago dug out in the spring a sow badger. 
and pigs. The young ones were destroyed, but the 
old badger was confined in an outhouse for twelve 
months, where I frequently saw her, about which 
period she produced one young one. During her 
confinement it was impossible for her to have been 
visited by a male, which is a conclusive proof of 
what I have stated about the period of their ges- 
tation. 


+ [The passages of artificial earths are often made too high ; 
and when this is the case a terrier has more chance of drawing 
the fox. Nor should the chamber or den be too lofty. In this 
event foxes will not always come out to evacuate ; and the 
collection of filth in the den or chamber is one of the causes of 
mange.—ED. | 
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It is generally given as the opinion of most 
sportsmen that foxes are not so stout as they were 
fifteen or twenty years ago; and that there are 
not anything like the long runs there had used to 
be in those days. There is without doubt a good 
deal of reason in this; for, in the first place, the 
country is much more enclosed than in former 
times, nor are there nearly such good scents as 
there had used to be, when the land was in a more 
primitive state of cultivation ; sheep in those days 
were generally folded or kept in large flocks ; and 
not, as they now are, divided into small lots of 
eight or ten, and placed in nearly every field you 
pass through in a run, where they never fail to 
follow the fox, and stand jambed-up in the hedge 
just in the way of the hounds. Moreover there are 
such numbers of bad French foxes turned down 
every season, and they being weak and obliged to 
be fed for a considerable length of time, cannot 
possibly have the least knowledge of the country 
exceeding about two miles from the place where 
they have been brought up, nor strength to stand 
before hounds with anything like a scent if they 
did. Roads and railroads are on the increase ; the 
whole face of the country is being now built upon ; 
and a fox can seldom go any great distance with- 
out being headed from his point. Game preservers 
and traps of all descriptions also lend their aid to 
defeat the object of the fox-hunter. 

The modern system of hard riding, where all are 
in such a hurry, men, horses, and hounds, involves 
that the fox gets almost immediately blown, when 
he either turns short back or lies down in some 
convenient ditch, whence he carefully retraces his 
steps as soon as the whole cavalcade have un- 
wittingly passed him. Such poor devils as these 
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cannot be expected to show long runs over a 
straight line of country ; but a good old dog-fox, 
such an one as used to be found at Hampton Cop- 
pice or Tyle Hill in my earlier days, going straight 
across the enclosures, without deigning to sneak 
under a hedgerow, would take more killing than 
half the flying packs of the present day could find 
time to bestow upon him; and unless there Was a 
real ravishing scent, he might truly exclaim with 
Coriolanus— 


On fair ground I could beat forty of them. 


During the first part of the cub-hunting season, 
as long as there is a chance of finding and killing 
foxes in large woodlands, hounds should never on 
any account be taken to draw small spinneys, or 
be suffered to work in the open; it is impossible 
to keep so large a body together as are generally 
taken out at that time of the year, and the mis- 
chief they may be led to commit and the vices 
they may contract will be much easier acquired 
than cured by such a practice. Some countries are 
So extensive, and the foxes so well preserved, that 
the two packs necessary for four days a week may 
be divided from the very outset, which is a most 
excellent plan ; and some masters of hounds are in 
the habit of so arranging matters from the very 
commencement of the season. When the young 
hounds begin to show an inclination to work, and 
to enjoy a scent, and to be tolerably steady, about 
a fortnight before the regular season the two packs 
should be formed; they may then be allowed to 
work over the open, and such as are noisy or can- 
not go the pace, or are guilty of any flagrant vices, 
should be immediately put back. At this time it 
is the custom in some kennels to rest for a week, 
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dress, and give a mild dose of physic. I should 
consider a week spent in hard work to have a much 
more salutary effect, as nothing is so prejudicial as 
too much rest, particularly during the autumn ; and 
by hunting three days instead of four it is a very 
easy thing to give each pack a mild dose, which is 
all that is requisite. 

It is an excellent practice to stir up every cover 
before November, except where the foxes are very 
shy of lying, and where ‘the find’ is always un- 
certain; it teaches them to break sooner when 
they are regularly hunted; and by this means 
better runs will be obtained previous to Christmas 
than by nursing them, as is too frequently the case 
in some favourite covers until the end of November, 
when they show but little or no sport. There are 
very few districts of large and deep woodlands but 
where the foxes might be made to fly, by con- 
tinually hunting them for three or four days in 
succession ; however, very few huntsmen have 
courage or inclination to go through with so arduous 
an undertaking if they can possibly find cubs and 
get a sufficiency of blood in smaller and more 
handy covers. Some years ago Mr Assheton Smith 
adopted the following plan for instilling terror into 
the foxes in the great Collingbourne Woods, which 
are situated on the borders of Hampshire, on the 
Berkshire side: he caused large fires to be lighted 


1 [When Mr Osbaldeston took the Burton country in 1810, 
he took his hounds to the Wragby woodlands six days a week for 
five weeks at a stretch, and at last made the foxes so anxious to 
get away that he betted a friend a guinea his voice would be 
enough to make the foxes break. The friend was stationed at a 
particular spot ; the squire went into covert, cheered an imagin- 
ary pack of hounds, and a leash of foxes went away in view of the 
friend.—ED. | 
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and kept up all night at certain places, so that the 
foxes should be rendered more shy and inclined to 
fly their country, which seemed to be all up in arms 
against them when found in the day-time by the 
hounds. When proper persons can be employed to 
keep an eye to the preservation of foxes from fox- 
stealers, main heads of earth are indispensable ; 
not only as sure and safe places for vixens to lay 
up their cubs in; but also as inducements for good 
old travelling foxes to come long distances home, 
and by that means afford better and straighter 
chases than by ringing about a district of country 
and covers without any particular object to allure 
them to a distance. If the stopping of such places 
may be found expensive and inconvenient, they 
can very easily be well smoked and stopped up in 
October for the season, taking care to have them 
well opened by the first week in March?. No head 
of breeding earths ought to be stopped after the 
first week in March, but merely put-to when the 
hounds are in the neighbourhood. The difference 
between stopping and putting-to is, the former 
being stopping the earths in the middle of the 
night, and putting-to only placing the kid or faggot 
in the mouth of the earth late in the morning, to 
prevent a fox getting in after he is found by the 
hounds. The earth-stopper? should invariably un- 


ae ee ee ee 


* [Some authorities have advocated stopping all earths as 
soon as November opens, and keeping them stopped all the 
season through. Others have denounced the plan as tending 
to drive foxes away from their haunts.—Ep. ] 

* [The earth-stopper is no longer a functionary of the hunt. 
Under modern arrangements the stopping is usually entrusted 
to the keepers having charge of the coverts; and the keeper 
loses the money to which a find entitles him if the fox gets to 
ground in any place which he should have stopped.—Ep. ] 

I1.—C 
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stop all his earths before dark, after they have been 
stopped, unless those which have been blocked up 
for the season. Foxes lie very much at earth in 
the spring of the year, after they have begun to 
draw the earths out for breeding. 

When a country has been drawn blank for some 
time, you may very frequently re-stock the covers 
by smoking all the large heads of earths ; and in a 
very dry season, in the autumn, where large stone 
drains abound, the foxes will lie continually in 
them, three and four in a drain sometimes ; but, 
as soon as the wet weather sets in, they will again 
be found in those covers which before had been 
drawn blank. It is a good system to let all large 
drains be either staked up, or guarded by an iron 
grating ; this, if attended to, would be the cause 
of ensuring many good runs in the course of the 
season. If the number of hunting days in each 
week is four, one of them ought, without fail, to 
be in the woodlands ; and as fifty couples of hounds, 
which would be necessary to hunt four days a 
week, would be all the better if they hunted five, 
when the country is sufficiently extensive, and the 
‘sinews of war’ will allow of it, a fifth day should 
be invariably devoted to rattling those covers 
which, from being situated in the worst part of the 
country, are not favourite fixtures: it would only 
be the expense of three more horses for the men. 
By this means each pack would get a woodland 
day every week, which would keep them steady, 
and their condition would be much better than if 
they hunted only four; the foxes, too, would be 
better preserved by the farmers who might reside 
on that side; and, by driving them so continually 
out of the large covers, they would fly to the 
smaller ones, and afford much better runs when 
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found afterwards, from their geographical know- 
ledge}. 

The possession of fifty couples of really good and 
steady hounds is certainly a desideratum which is 
not so easily accomplished as some persons may 
suppose ; a thorough knowledge of the individual 
capabilities of the animal, and a quick discernment 
in the difference of their constitutions and speed 
will be found absolutely necessary for the arrange- 
ment of the pack, so that they may run together ; 
and that their labours may be performed with the 
correctness and regularity of a well-constructed 
piece of machinery. : 

While hounds are running a fox, especially in 
cover, they should all work as if they were trying 
to get to the head: hanging too much to the line 
will produce a slackness, which is undoubtedly a 
great obstacle to killing a fox handsomely and with 
spirit. I like to see them (as long as they do not 
skirt) score a little, as if looking out for him, and 
work abreast when the fox is sinking before them ; 
I love to see them with their bristles up, flinging 
themselves right and left, and looking well out for 
him in his last shifts and artful dodges, like what 
old Wells (who hunted Mr Wickstead’s hounds for 
sO many seasons) used to call ‘rale (real) fox- 
killers’. In very stormy and bad weather all 


+ [This is perfectly true; but at the same time I venture to 
think that it is only after the woodlands or hills have been well 
worked regularly and for a considerable time that the low, or 
open country receives any material benefit. So far as my own 
observation has extended, foxes driven out from woods, or down 
from hills that are drawn only occasionally are back in their 
strongholds in a few hours; and it is only after these nurseries 
have been hunted continuously that the foxes will lie out long 
enough to give the hounds a chance of running them back again. 
—EpD.] 
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hounds will fly about and riot a little, and then it 
is excusable; but they ought to stop when the 
huntsman speaks to them or chides them. A riot- 
ous pack are generally more inclined to be vicious 
immediately after blood, being then in the highest 
spirits; consequently they should be watched 
closely, and waited upon on such occasions. Now, 
the young sportsman, to whom I am more par- 
ticularly addressing myself, and whose knowledge 
in drawing his pack has not been matured by much 
observation and experience, would be saved from 
a great deal of anxiety and disappointment, if he 
would consider before he commences this important 
part of the duty of a huntsman, why he classes 
together such and such hounds. 

The grand point to be achieved is to get them to 
run and work together: their being all of one 
height is quite a secondary consideration, although 
I grant that perfection cannot be said to be ob- 
tained until that is the case. The fashion of the 
present day is very frequently to hunt the dogs 
and bitches separately ; but, unless the forces are 
very numerous, I fear that the ranks will not be 
filled up with much credit and satisfaction. A man 
must be either a very successful breeder, or a very 
extensive purchaser, who fancies he is to achieve 
so, difficult a task during his first two or three 
seasons. Mr King, who hunted the Hambledon 
country in Hampshire for many seasons, had a 
pack composed entirely of bitches, in fact, about 
forty couples, only reserving two or three dogs as 
stud-hounds. And Sir Bellingham Graham was re- 
peatedly heard to say that, if his kennel could 
afford it, he would never take anything into the 
field but bitches. They are, no doubt, much quicker 
in their work than the dogs; but, at the same 
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time, they are more inclined to fly a little too much. 
The dog-hounds, I think, are generally closer to 
the line, and do their work better and steadier in 
the long run. 

Another method is to divide them according to 
their size, so as to form a large and a small pack, 
which is far more advisable than hunting the sexes 
separately ; by so doing the necessity for drafting 
the smaller dogs may be dispensed with, and conse- 
quently the services of some of the handsomest and 
best shaped of the puppies are secured. But the 
best of all systems is, in commencing a pack of 
hounds, where it is a four-day country, to form one 
good pack first, composed of the élite of the kennel ; 
none should be older than four-season hunters, and 
no two-year-olds which are very wild, nor any of 
the last entry, should be admitted, but such as 
take a share in the work, and such as are tolerably 
steady. The other may be considered the awkward 
squad, consisting of old line hunters, which can 
always be depended upon, particularly as finders, 
and such as require perpetual drilling in the wood- 
lands to keep them in order. Be, if possible, strong 
in hounds at the beginning of the season eats as 
very easy to put away the incorrigible and such as 
cannot run up; and by strict attention and per- 
severance a few years will produce a second pack 
equal to the first, both in capabilities and appear- 
ance, 

Nothing will be found to be of greater import- 
ance in the well conducting of the operations than 
steadiness and persevering exertions on the part of 
the whippers-in ; servants of that description are 
quite as difficult to meet with as a first-rate hunts- 
man ; a master who ‘ puts up’ a booby of a groom, 
merely because he can ride young horses and 
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scream like a fish-woman, must never expect to 
see his hounds anything else than wild and vicious 
in their drawing, and heedless and unhandy in 
their attention to the huntsman when casting. It 
was the opinion of Mr Beckford that first-rate 
abilities in a whipper-in were of more consequence 
to the promoting of good sport than they were in 
a huntsman; and, although I must beg to differ 
from that universally acknowledged oracle in hunt- 
ing matters, in considering that it is impossible for 
a huntsman to know too much, or to be too au fait 
at his business, yet as my opinion with regard to 
the knowledge and acquirements of a whipper-in so 
exactly agrees with the ideas of that great man, I 
will give them in his own words, omitting such 
parts as I may consider immaterial :—‘I must, 
therefore, remind you’, says he, ‘that I speak of 
my own country only, a country full of riot*, where 
the covers are large, and where there is a chase full 
of deer and full of game. In such a country as 
this, you that know so well how necessary it is for 
a pack of foxhounds to be steady and to be kept 
together, ought not to wonder that I should preter 
an excellent whipper-in to an excellent huntsman. 
No one knows better than yourself how essential a 
good adjutant is to a regiment ; believe me, a good 
whipper-in is not less necessary to a pack of fox- 
hounds. But I must beg you to observe, I mean 
only that I could do better with mediocrity in the 
one than in the other’. And again he says :— 
‘T cannot but think genius may be at least as 
useful in one as in the other; for instance, while 
the huntsman is riding to his headmost hounds, 


1 In these days, owing to the increase of game preserves, all 
countries are full of riot. 
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the whipper-in, if he have genius, may show it in 
various ways: he may clap forward to any great 
earth that may by chance be open; he may sink 
the wind to halloo, or mob a fox when the scent 
fails ; he may keep him off his foil ; he may stop 
the tail-hounds and get them forward ; and has it 
frequently in his power to assist the hounds, with- 
out doing them any hurt, provided he may have 
the sense to distinguish where he may be chiefly 
wanted. Besides, the most essential] part of fox- 
hunting, the making and keeping the pack steady, 
depends entirely on him. In short, I consider the 
first whipper-in as a second huntsman, and to be 
perfect he should be not less capable of hunting 
the hounds than the huntsman himself’. 

When hounds divide into two parts, the whipper- 
in should invariably stop to the huntsman’s holloa ; 
but if they are in doubt which is the hunted fox, 
those which are furthest down wind should be 
stopped, as they can hear the others soonest : 
moreover, the down wind fox is most likely to be 
a fresh one which has been disturbed by the hounds. 
Mr Beckford goes on to say :—‘ Most huntsmen, I 
believe, are jealous of the whipper-in ; they fre- 
quently look on him as a successor ; and, therefore, 
do not very readily admit him into the kennel ; 
yet, In my opinion, it is necessary he should go 
thither, for he ought to be well acquainted with 
the hounds, who should know and follow him as 
well as the huntsman!. To recapitulate what I have 
already said, if your whipper-in be bold and active, 


* An extraordinary instance of a quarrel between a huntsman 
and first whipper-in is related of Dick Foster and Shayer (com- 
monly called Sawyer), who both lived with Mr Villebois, in 
Hants, so many years. Foster having been led to Suppose that 
Shayer wished to supplant him in his office of huntsman, resolved 
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be a good and careful horseman, have a good ear 
and a clear voice; if he be a very Mungo, here, 
there, and everywhere, having at the same time 
judgment to distinguish where he can be of most 
use ; if, joined to these, he be above the foolish 
conceit of killing a fox without the huntsman, but, 
on the contrary, be disposed to assist him all he 
can, he then is a perfect whipper-in’. Added to 
these qualifications, he should be fond of work, and 
habitually sober. 

There can be but one opinion upon the vice of 
drunkenness in any man; and the second fault in 
either a huntsman or whipper-in ought to be the 
last to be overlooked. Many of my readers may 
have, I doubt not, been disgusted in the course of 
their lives by such an outrage ; but to see a whipper- 
in drunk on champagne would be rather a novel 
sight. I recollect once meeting at the house of a 
jolly good fox-hunter ‘ of the olden time’, who shall 
here be nameless, where he had a most splendid 
breakfast set out upon the occasion; and our 
worthy host, not being content with giving his 
guests plenty of that exhilarating beverage, abso- 
lutely sent a bottle out to the men who were wait- 
ing with the hounds upon the lawn; the result 
may be imagined. Upon remonstrating afterwards 
with the elder of the two upon this most disgraceful 
occurrence, the answer was, that he was sorry for 
what had happened, but that he thought there 
could be no harm in the contents of the bottle, as 
he had seen a lady drinking some of the same kind 


to cut him, and consequently no intercourse took place between 
these two men for three years, excepting in their business re- 
lative to hunting ; nevertheless, the work in the field was con- 
ducted in first-rate style, and without any apparent jealousy or 
bad feeling. 
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through the window just before. This man had 
but one fault in the world; in other respects he 
was a most excellent and trustworthy servant, and 
one of the quickest and best sportsmen I ever saw 
handle a whip ; he had lived twenty years in two 
of the most noted hunting establishments in Eng- 
land, but gin became his ruin. 

A few rules for a whipper-in, which the more he 
attends to, the more he will please the Duke of 
Grafton.—The following rules were put together 
by the late Duke of Grafton, for the guidance of 
his whippers-in ; and as they are most excellent, 
I shall insert them without further comment or 
apology :— 

“The Duke of Grafton’s system of hunting is to 
have everything done as quietly as possible, and 
never with hurry, bustle, or noise. Before finding 
—that is, in drawing—the Duke of Grafton is 
against driving, whipping, or scolding hounds into 
cover ; but he is for encouraging them as quietly 
and with as little noise as possible; but when 
hounds are running in cover, skirters ought to be 
driven and whipped to cry, especially in furze- 
covers, but in such a way as not to disturb those 
hounds that are working. When a hound is from 
behind running for the head, the Duke of Grafton 
holds that this is not skirting, but what every good 
hound ought to do. In drawing cover, or in rating 
hounds, nothing can be more to the Duke’s liking 
than John Randall’s present method. When Tom 
Rose or the Duke of Grafton are forward with the 
leading hounds, the whipper-in’s great attention 
should be turned to get up the tail-hounds, and 
never (if it can possibly be helped) leave a single 
hound behind in cover. The Duke of Grafton 
would have the huntsman alone (if he is up) speak 
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to the hounds, while trying at fault; and the 
Whipper-in should be at the head (but not amongst 
them), ready to turn any who do not come to the 
huntsman’s call. 

‘At hunting, particularly at cold-hunting, the 
Duke of Grafton would have the hounds allowed 
their own try, and not put off from it by the whip, 
unless they showed a wildness in such try. When 
hounds go away, and the Duke and huntsman are 
both left back with another parcel, the whipper-in 
is to stop them, and bring them to the others 
without fail. When hounds are behind, and stopped 
from another scent, the Duke of Grafton would 
have them brought up quietly, without hurry, and 
no faster than they may hear the hounds forward, 
particularly when in cover. The Duke of Grafton 
is of opinion that the usual method of capping and 
screaming them on at a full gallop makes them 
wild, brings them up blown, and in the end makes 
them slack under difficulties. N othing is more de- 
sired by the Duke of Grafton to be attended to, 
than to prevent the hounds being divided during 
the chase, which, from the nature of the two coun- 
tries he hunts, requires much active observation 
and attention from the whipper-in. On finding, 
or touching, even when the hounds are perfectly 
known as to steadiness or otherwise, our system is 
not to be too hasty in rating, for a young hound 
may find a fox ; nor should any one be encouraged 
or spoken to too quickly, excepting it be to such as 
are quite sure. 

‘It is unnecessary to say that a whipper - in 
ought to be a good horseman, who never drives 
his horse without occasion, spares him when 
he can over deep and bad ground, and takes 
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no great leap when a good way through is at 
hand? ’. 

In giving a description of what an efficient 
whipper-in should be, before we attempt to enu- 
merate the various qualifications of an accom- 
plished huntsman, it may appear to some of our 
readers like delivering the epilogue before the com- 
mencement of a play, but it must be remembered 
that, according to the regular notion of the thing, 
a man ought to learn to whip-in before he presumes 
to catch hold of a pack of hounds to hunt them ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that all our 
first-rate performers, as amateur huntsmen (to let 
alone the professionals), had made it their study to 
know what the duties of an efficient whipper-in 
were, as well as of a huntsman, long before they 
attempted to exhibit their own prowess in the 
hunting-field. The life of a huntsman is one of 
great labour, trust, and liability to accidents in 
the chase (healthful as the pursuit of hunting un- 
doubtedly is) from falls and other disasters ; yet 
the generality of men of that calling usually live 
to a good old age. Amongst the many extraordi- 
nary and disastrous mishaps may be recorded the 
accident which occurred to Joe Maiden, the late 
huntsman to the Cheshire hounds, many years ago, 
when he was whipper-in to Mr Chadwick, who at 
that time hunted the Sutton-Coldfield country, 
which lies partly in the counties of Stafford and 
Warwick. Being short of hands in the boiling- 
house, Joe Maiden was assisting in placing a large 
piece of flesh in the copper, and to carry out his 


1 [In 1891 Colonel Anstruther Thomson published a little 
book of Hints for Huntsmen. It should be carefully studied by 
every amateur or professional who aspires to huntsman’s duties. 
—ED.] 
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intentions with greater facility he was standing 
upon the greasy edge of the boiler when he un- 
fortunately slipped nearly up to his middle into the 
boiling broth. Although immediately extricated, he 
was scalded in a most awful manner; and being 
carried to his bedroom he lay for many weeks in 
a most dreadful and pitiable condition. After a 
certain time suppuration came on to such an extent 
that it was found necessary, to carry off the quan- 
tity of matter formed, to place pipes made of hollow 
canes reaching from the sores about his limbs to a 
large vessel by the bedside. This drain upon his 
constitution lasted for some time, until at last, by 
judicious treatment, aided by a natural constitu- 
tional soundness, he totally recovered the use of 
his limbs, although the muscles on his legs were so 
much reduced as to oblige him to have artificial 
pads to protect him from injury when on horse- 


back}, 
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In after life the bad effects of this sad accident returned, 
and he was obliged to undergo the painful operation of ampu- 
tation of the limb. [As Maiden’s devotion to hunting seems to 
have been something phenomenal, a more extended notice of 
him may not be uninteresting. Maiden was born on the Willey 
estate, Shropshire, about the beginning of the century, and 
therefore about four or five years after Tom Moody was buried 
in Barrow churchyard near W illey Park, at the beginning of 
December 1796. Joe Maiden began his hunting career as whipper- 
in to Mr Whitmore’s harriers, at Apley ; and then went to Mr 
Garforth, his next berth being with Lord Middleton in Warwick- 
shire. He then became second whipper-in to Mr Hornyhold, in 
Worcestershire, and on that gentleman giving up the country 
took service for one season under Sir Bellingham Graham, after 
which he went to the Surrey Union before returning to the 
Warwickshire, then under Mr Hay. His next place seems to 
have been with Mr Shaw of Cliffe House, near Tamworth. In 
the preface to Mr Egerton Warburton’s Hunting Songs Sir 
Harry Mainwaring says that Joe Maiden came to him from 
Mr Shaw in 1832, and remained till he gave up the Cheshire 
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A curious instance of a whipper-in with a cork 
leg is related of a man of the name of Jones, who 
fractured his knee-pan in so dreadful a manner 
with the iron hammer of his hunting-whip while 
attempting to break a padlock on a gate when out 
hunting, that the limb was obliged to be ampu- 
tated ; yet he recovered sufficiently to perform his 
duties, and was well known as an excellent hand in 
Shropshire for many seasons. Amongst some of the 
first hands which have been known as quite ‘ top- 
sawyers * when they were only whippers-in, many 
cut but a very indifferent figure when they came to 


hounds in 1837. The aforesaid accident occurred in 1829 ; and 
considering how great was the injury sustained, it is unlikely 
that Maiden left Mr Shaw and took another place between 1829 
and 1832. This rather looks as though Mr Vyner had inad- 
vertently substituted Mr Chadwick’s name for Mr Shaw’s. 
Mr Chadwick took, in the year 1826, a part of the country that 
had been hunted by Lord Anson, afterwards Lord Lichfield, 
and as he kept the country, part of which was in Warwickshire 
and part in Staffordshire, he may have been hunting at the 
time Joe Maiden fell into the copper ; but Sir Harry Mainwaring, 
master of the Cheshire, must surely have known from whom 
his huntsman came. In 1841 Maiden gave up hunting and took 
the Sandiway inn, and a year or two later was called out of 
his retirement to form a pack of hounds and hunt them for 
Mr Davenport of the North Staffordshire country. All this 
time it must be remembered Maiden was riding under difficulties, 
one stirrup was considerably shorter than the other; and he 
was obliged to add at intervals a little to the height of the heel 
of his boot. In 1855 he caught a chill while exercising hounds in 
Trentham Park, and it flying to his leg rendered amputation 
necessary, twenty-six years after his first accident. Even in 
this state, however, he could not be kept out of the saddle. 
He had two false legs made, one to ride with and one to walk 
with ; but not finding either of these quite to his taste Maiden 
came to London and was fortunate enough to discover ‘ Palmer’s 
patent American leg,’ weight 34 lbs.; and with this appliance 
he hunted Mr Davenport’s hounds till 1862 when he retired, 
and lived at a farm till he died on the 24th October 1864.—ED.] 
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be promoted to the office of huntsman. As an in- 
stance of this, we may enumerate Jack Stevens, so 
well remembered and appreciated as one of the very 
best whippers-in and first-rate hands over a severe 
country that ever attempted to turn a _ hound, 
whether in the open or a deep woodland. With 
one of the most brilliant and musical voices (till 
rendered in after life ropey and hoarse by hard work 
—and the too usual concomitant—drink), with a 
flow of hunting language and phraseology never 
surpassed by another of his craft, with a nerve the 
‘most undaunted, and a constitution of iron per- 
vading his diminutive frame, weighing in the saddle 
only gst. 2lbs., with an unflagging buoyancy of 
spirits, a fine temper, and a most respectful de- 
portment towards every sportsman in the field, and 
with a strict determination to assist his master 
through a run without jealousy, to show sport and 
kill his fox, did Jack Stevens whip-in to Squire 
Osbaldeston for fourteen consecutive seasons, the 
last eight of which were passed in the Pytchley 
country. But he is gone, and at the early age of 
forty-two his cold remains were placed under the 
sod in the quiet but sporting churchyard of Brix- 
worth, in Northamptonshire. 

The natural ambition inherent in almost all men, 
and from which it is absurd to suppose even a first- 
rate whipper-in to be exempt, had prompted many 
to attempt to soar in a sphere in which their ex- 
perience in their calling has but imperfectly pre- 
pared them. As an instance, however, to the 
contrary, we may mention Old Tom Ball, who was 
long known and respected as an excellent whipper- 
in in the Old Berkeley country. He had been 
frequently offered the situation of huntsman to 
several packs of foxhounds, which he invariably 
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declined, modestly observing that he was not sure 
of having talent to succeed in his new appointment ; 
and that the mortification of returning to the place 
of whipper-in would be too great for him to hazard!. 

Changed as the system is during the last fifty 
years for the better, still the old school had a deal 
of the right sort of knowledge, gained by extreme 
patience and the observation of circumstances. 
The pace of the present day is too fast to allow 
time for a huntsman to reflect ; all he thinks about 
is, ‘How they are going! I shall be all behind 
with these jealous fellows’; and his eyes are on 
the horses instead of where they ought to be, on 
his hounds. Hunting was no doubt at its zenith 
about forty-five years ago, when men rode well 
enough to get to the hounds without doing mis- 
chief ; the huntsmen of that day had been mostly 
bred up as whippers-in under real good sports- 
men? ; they could hunt as well as ride, and knew 
SSS SS 

+ [Tom Rance, who lived as whipper-in with the Cheshire 
under seven masters and six huntsmen, used to say that he 
would rather break stones on the road than hunt a pack of 
hounds.—Ep. | 

* The deliverer of the following speech may justly be ranked 
amongst the first performers of the present day. He hunted the 
hounds of his noble master for many seasons, giving great satis- 
faction. He succeeded old Philip Payne in that situation at the 
time of his death :— 

‘A HuNTSMAN’S SPEECH.—At the dinner given to Will Long, 
the Duke of Beaufort’s huntsman, the old boy returned thanks, 
on his health being drunk, in a sportsman-like style. When 
silence was obtained, he said, “ Gentlemen, I have got on my 
legs, but I assure you I could have got on the saddle with far 
more confidence (cheers and laughter). Indeed, I am puzzled 
to find suitable terms to thank you for the honour you have 
conferred on me; perhaps every one present has heard my 
voice, though I may safely say that no one ever heard me make 
a speech (cheers and laughter), and I fear if I make an attempt 
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what they were about, whether in the woodlands 
or the open: but the modern huntsman has been 
put up since steeple-chasing came in, because old 
Tom Castwell, or Jack Cheerly, had got too slow 
to ride against modern fields ; but Tom generally 


I shall soon be at fault (laughter), or perhaps I shall break down 
altogether. However, trusting to your kind indulgence, I’ll 
do my best to hark forward (Hear, hear) ; and if in my efforts 
I should come to a check, I hope you will allow me to try back, 
and if possible, to regain the scent and get out of my difficulties 
(cheers). Gentlemen, through thirty years of fox-hunting I have 
had the good luck to spend many pleasant days in your com- 
pany ; but none so pleasant as this, for this is the day of all 
days. I shall never forget it. It has always been my study to 
show sport; I have had many fears about being able to suc- 
ceed ; whether those fears were groundless or not, you are the 
best judges; but from your kindness to me this day, I think 
I may flatter myself that I have not been altogether unsuccessful * 
(loud cheers). To ensure sport there requires a liberal master, 
good hounds, a good scent, and last, not least, a good fox (Hear). 
I hope we have had all these things. Of the noble duke it hardly 
becomes me to speak ; but this much I must say, that a kinder 
master or a better sportsman never entered the field (loud 
cheers). Of the hounds you must form your own opinions ; 
they are as good as I can make them; and I hope when next 
they meet, every one of you will be present to hear and approve 
their music. As to the scent we must take that as it comes ; but 
with respect to foxes, I am happy to say they are strong and 
plentiful, thanks to the liberal fox preservers whom I see around 
me (cheers). We owe it to them that we had not a single blank 
day last season, and, from what I hear, there is no fear that we 
shall have one in the present (cheers). I hope we shall all meet 
soon in the field; a good start is half the battle ; and when I 
see sO numerous a company as is now assembled, I cannot but 
think we have made a good beginning, with a fair prospect of a 
good finish ; when we finish elsewhere, I hope you will all be in 
at the death (/oud cheers). Gentlemen, I am fairly run to ground 
(cheers and laughter). Allow me again to thank you for the 
honour you have done me, and to drink all your healths in 
return, wishing you health and prosperity, and may you be 
happy at last, when you can see no more hounds (frolonged 
cheers) ”’’.—Devizes Gazette. 
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killed his fox or ran him to ground every day he 
went out, and his hounds could hunt through deer, 
hares, or village gardens!, and Jack Cheerly’s 
system of working his hounds through woodlands, 
without their dividing or changing their fox, was 
the admiration of all sportsmen far and near. But 
the modern performer seldom kills his fox after a 
vun* - to be sure, he mops up a good many weak, 
stupid brutes, that have no knowledge of hounds, 
and, in fact, have not been introduced to the pack 
since their arrival in a perforated box from the 
'Forét de Guines’, or ‘the large woods in the 
vicinity of Amiens’, whence poor things! they 
were cruelly forced from the tender embraces of 
their anxious mothers. The old huntsman, although 
a shade slow, ‘knew hunting and hounds well ax 
he was not only a huntsman in the modern accep- 
tation of the word, but a sort of mattre de chasse. 
When he did not hunt, he shot for his master ; and 
when he did not shoot, he either fished or was 


* Nothing is more prejudicial to scent than the smoke from a 
wood or turf fire which hangs about small cottages. This may be 
easily perceived by hounds generally getting into difficulties when 
approaching those places. 

* [Is it not possible that Mr Vyner in his admiration for the 
old school has done rather an injustice to their successors? As 
already suggested, draining and artificial manures have probably 
affected for the worse the scenting properties of the soil ; coun- 
tries are smaller than they used to be; yet there is much more 
hunting now than formerly ; and this necessitates a far greater 
supply of foxes than was found fifty years ago ; while the hunts- 
man’s horror ‘a man in every field’ is not the rarity it was. 
Add to this the number of persons who come out hunting is far 
in excess of that seen early in the century, and they are more 
jealous. The modern huntsman therefore works at a manifest 
disadvantage. In the course of a long experience in many 
countries the editor has seen hound work and science which he 
ventures to think would compare favourably with anything 
that huntsmen and hounds of a past time could show.—ED. | 

II.—D 
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vermin-catching, not by trap, but by hunting them 
with terriers, and digging them. In reading a very 
old French book in old French on hunting some 
years since, I was much struck with the following 
passages, which I shall quote, and which shows 
that the Frenchman’s ideas of what a good sports- 
man should be were not very far from the mark. 
In describing a good sportsman, he says—‘ Un bon 
cognoisseur ; c’est un veneur qui a toutes les cog- 
noissances des béstes dont il traitte. Un bon 
piqueur, c’est quand un veneur, et un bon cog- 
noisseur, homme de jugement, et experimenté a 
faire chasser les chiens courans ’. 

And again, in describing the qualifications of 
a good huntsman, or, as he terms it, ‘un bon 
piqueur’ : 

‘Il est donc a-propos qu'il soit homme de juge- 
ment, vigoureux et hardi, afin qu'il n’apprehende 
pas de franchir, et sauter un fossé, ou les brances 
et les épines le pourront égratigner, et s’il le ren- 
contre bon sonneur, il s’en fera mieux entendre, et 
en donnera plus d’emotion aux chiens? ’. 

Before hard riding was considered—as it is, I fear, 
at the present day—the only qualification necessary 
for a huntsman, these men almost finished their 
earthly careers in the performance of the duties of 
their profession. A good sample of the old hunts- 
man of days gone by might be found in old Thomas 
Johnson, who died in the service of Charles, Duke 
of Richmond, and was buried at Singleton, near 
Chichester, December 20, 1744. His epitaph says, 


1 Vénerie Royale, 1665. [Within recent years two very good 
books on hunting have been published in the French language : 
M. Donatien Levesque wrote Chasse a courre en France et en Angle- 
terre ; and Manuel de Vénerie Frangaise is from the pen of Le 
Comte le Conteulx de Canteleu.—Eb. | 
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‘His knowledge in his profession, wherein he had 
no superior, and hardly an equal, joined to his 
honesty in every other particular, recommended 
him to the service and gained him the approbation 
of several of the nobility and gentry: amongst 
them were, the Lord Conway, the Earl of Cardigan, 
the Lord Gower, the Duke of Marlborough, and the 
Honourable Mr Spencer. The last master whom 
he served, and in whose service he died, was Charles, 
Duke of Richmond, Lennox, and Aubigny, who 
erected this monument to the memory of a good 
and faithful servant, as a reward to the deceased 
and an incitement to the living :— 


Go and do thou likewise. 
—LUKE x. 37. 


Here Johnson lies. What huntsman can deny 

Old honest Tom the tribute of a sigh ? 

Deaf is that ear which caught the opening sound ; 
Dumb is that tongue which cheered the hills around ! 
Unpleasant truth! Death hunts us from our birth 
In view ; and men, like foxes, take to earth. 


The following is the epitaph on William Barrow, 
huntsman to Mr Corbet, in Uffington Churchyard, 
Salop :— 

Underneath 
Are interred the remains of 
WILLIAM BARROw, 
Many years huntsman to John Corbet, of Sundorne Castle, Esq., 
Who departed this life the 6th day of March 1820, 


Aged 55 years. 


Of this world’s pleasures I have had my share, 
For few the sorrows I was doomed to bear ; 
How oft have I enjoy’d the noble chase 

Of hounds and foxes striving for the race ! 
But hark ! the knell of death calls me away, 
And sportsmen, all farewell! We must obey. 
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In the same county, on a flat stone over the grave 
of Tom Moody, in Barrow Churchyard, near Willey 


Park >— 
TOM MOODY 


Was buried November 26th, 1796. 


Epitaphs on Two Hounds.—I copied this from 
two tablets on the park wall at Euston, the seat 
of the Duke of Grafton, Sept. 11th, 1860 :— 


1799. TROUNCER,? 


GARLAND,! 1788. 
| the spotless rival of her Foxes rejoice, here buried 
| grand sire’s fame. | lies your foe. 


There are, undoubtedly, some few first-rate per- 
formers as ‘ gentlemen huntsmen’ ; but, taking all 
things into consideration, a master of hounds had 
much better give up that part of the business to 
‘a professional’; according to the modern state 
of affairs, they are not in their places; and as 
Mr Bunn, in his book entitled The Stage, justly 
observes, that when actors are managers and actors 
too they. certainly labour under a great disad- 
vantage’. 


1 The grand-daughter of old Trouncer. 

* The poet Bloomfield also mentions old Trouncer and his 
monument. 

* [When a field requires much keeping in order, the master’s 
eye and voice are generally of the greatest service in keeping 
order. Some amateurs, no doubt, could be replaced with ad- 
vantage by a professional, but others are very good; and of 
these some would not keep hounds at all unless they hunted 
them. We are certainly not justified in saying of amateur hunt- 
ing what Dr Johnson said of ladies holding forth in public, 
‘that it is like a dog dancing on its hind legs: it is sure to be 
done badly, but the wonder is to see it done at all ’.—Ep.] 
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The ‘nascitur non fit’ is equally applicable to 
huntsmen as to poets ; moreover, for a man to 
fancy that he is entirely to learn the way to hunt 
a pack of hounds, upon paper, is absurd: his 
actions must be guided by circumstances; and, 
although there are no immutable rules for drawing, 
casting, or following the line of a fox, still I will 
endeavour to give a few hints upon these subjects, 
and how to assist a pack, when necessary, Over a 
country. In drawing covers, the more usual method 
is to give the hounds the benefit of the wind ) but 
I really think that precaution is needless, except in 
large woodlands ; and then either drawing against 
the wind, or rather with a side-wind, will be of 
great service to the pack, not only in finding, but 
in getting together ; moreover, a fox will not be so 
likely to get a long start, and slip away with per- 
haps only a couple or two of hounds, hearing and 
more especially winding them as he would for nearly 
half a. mile, when they were approaching the cover 
down wind. 

Foxes, and indeed almost all wild animals, trust 
more to their noses than they do to the power of 
their visionary organs. Look, for example, at the 
wild duck, and we may even add all kinds of game. 
Though hounds in drawing should be controlled to 
a certain extent, and so drilled that they should 
draw each quarter of a cover by itself and with 
regularity, still they should be allowed to range, 
and encouraged as much as possible to trust to 
their own exertions to find a fox by his drag, and 
not expect him to be whipped up for them as they 
crowd round the huntsman’s horse, or wait to be 
holloaed to a disturbed fox, as is not unfrequently 
the system. If there are some low meadows on 
the side of a wood about to be drawn as the first 
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cover in the morning, it is not a bad plan to walk 
quietly up them while waiting for the arrival of 
the field. A huntsman who knows anything will 
see with half an eye by the old hounds, although 
their indications will hardly amount to feathering, 
if there are foxes in the neighbourhood ; as, if 
there are, they would, nineteen times out of twenty, 
have come off their feed from these meadows, 
having been amusing themselves during the pre- 
vious night in hunting the moles and large field- 
mice which abound in such places, and which un- 
doubtedly form the chief food of not only foxes, 
but of most wild animals of prey, from the wolf to 
the weasel. 

You will almost invariably find in the same 
quarter of a cover, provided that part has not 
been cut too lately: there is something attractive 
in peculiar spots, whether from dryness or shelter, 
which induces foxes to kennel about the same 
identical hillock or bank year after year; and we 
may see the same thing in partridge-shooting, where 
we usually find a covey of birds, not only year after 
year and day after day, but even several times in 
the same day, exactly in the same identical part of 
a field, whether it be wheat, turnips, or any other 
crop:. If, in drawing a cover, you have been dis- 
appointed, and, at the same time, know that there 
are some foxes in the neighbourhood, you should, 
upon coming away, just allow the hounds to run 
through what is termed in some counties ‘the 
spring’, or what was the last year’s cutting. I 
have very frequently seen foxes found there, more 
especially if there are some heaps of faggots still 


1 [It is also true that foxes will suddenly, and for no apparent 
reason, forsake coverts which have for years been favourite 
ones.—ED. | 
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left, which afford nice warm places for kennels, and 
indeed even for vixens to lay up their cubs in. 

I once found a fox in the cars below Beverley in 
a very curious place. We had been requested by 
a farmer to meet at his house in that neighbour- 
hood, to disturb the foxes in the month of March, 
as, to use his own words, he was ‘nearly eat up 
with them’. Now, there was no cover within two 
miles of the place that would have concealed a 
rabbit ; nevertheless, in drawing a long line of 
open and perfectly bare plantation of fir trees, I 
could plainly see by the hounds that a fox had 
been on his feed at a very late hour in the morn- 
ing, as they could almost speak to it: at last, as 
we were coming away, and giving it up as merely 
the stale line of some old travelling dog-fox, a 
couple of hounds hung to a large heap of posts and 
rails, which had been cleaved out of the black wood 
found so plentifully in some old bogs in Yorkshire 
and many other parts of England. To this place 
their well-known tongues immediately drew the 
pack, and here we found a whole colony. After 
putting in a small dog of the farmer’s, we bolted an 
old dog-fox, which we killed, after running him 
eighteen minutes without a check, in the village of 
Routh: how many more there were we could not 
tell, as we did not return to disturb the place, the 
earth-stopper discovering after we had left that 
there was a vixen and a litter of cubs among the 
timber. I have seen foxes found in all sorts of 
curious out-of-the-way places, and where any one 
would little dream of going purposely to look for 
the animal. Besides in turnip-fields', where they 


* In drawing a turnip-field for a fox, care should be taken to 
allow the fox, if possible, time to get ahead into one of the fur- 
rows ; as, if he once begins to jump in the high turnips, and the 
hounds catch a view of him, he is certain to be chopped. 
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are frequently found, being regularly drawn by 
hounds in some countries, you may sometimes whip 
foxes out of stubble-cocks, hedge-rows, and bushes 
of ivy growing either against trees or old walls ; 
and I have frequently seen them lying (especially 
when the covers have been much disturbed) on the 
bare ground in fallow-fields; and although their 
beautiful hazel eyes are staring wide open, they will 
generally allow you to approach on your horse 
almost within the length of a whip-thong before 
they make any attempt to escape. In my early 
days, when the covers at Farmbro’ (Mr Holbeach’s 
place in Warwickshire) could not supply a fox, the 
custom used to be to try an old cart-hovel close 
at hand, where the foxes had a sort of earth under 
the thatch that reached to the ground on one side, 
and where they were generally found at home. 
Woods, which later in the year generally hold 
foxes, are, during the months of September and 
beginning of October, rendered frequently very 
uncertain, by being disturbed not only by shooters, 
but by a vast concourse of persons, in some coun- 
tries, walking in them to gather the nuts. 

We are continually disappointed in finding by 
huntsmen drawing over their foxes, and not giving 
the hounds sufficient time to work themselves up 
to the kennel of a fox. But the curious places in 
which foxes occasionally secrete themselves, will at 
times baffle the most patient of huntsmen. When 
I hunted in Warwickshire, I, upon one occasion, 
met at an old farm-house close to Mockley Wood, 
and as the morning was frosty and some snow had 
fallen, we did not throw off till after twelve o’clock. 
We could pad the foxes in all directions, both in 
the cover and the fields adjoining, but after draw- 
ing for two hours were unable to find. In returning 
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home we passed through the field where we had met 
in the morning, when the shepherd who opened a 
gate for us said, laughing, ‘ No wonder you could 
not find, for the foxes were in “the moat”? all the 
while ; they have been laying there no end on ’em 
for this month past’. Now this moat, which was 
close to the house, was not half-a-quarter of an 
acre, but dry, and its old banks were covered with 
a mass of almost impenetrable brushwood, com- 
posed of blackberry briars and blackthorn. We 
accordingly took the hounds to the place, not one 
hundred yards from where we were standing, and 
they dashed in and pushed out a brace and a half 
of foxes. We ran one all round the country till 
the shades of night obliged us to whip off, but we 
were disappointed on that day in not getting 
blood. 

Another curious instance of not being able to 
find, where we knew there were plenty of foxes, 
occurred to my hounds, when I hunted Holderness. 
We met one morning at Burton Agnes, the seat of 
Sir Henry Boynton, and proceeded to draw an 
osier holt, where the keeper told us we were sure 
to find plenty on ’em. The cover was all under 
water from the late heavy rains, and it looked the 
most unlikely spot in the world to find a fox in; 
however there was a great abundance of that 
aquatic grass called ‘tussocks’, and sometimes 
‘hassocks ’, standing up four or five feet high, with 
a strong clear stem, surmounted by a tuft of thick 
warm grass, resembling a mushroom in shape. The 
hounds seemed very fond of the place, and fea- 
thered about outside, in all directions, but could 
not find, nor did they throw their tongues to it. 

Not feeling satisfied, I quietly rode into the cover, 
at the imminent risk of being bogged at every step, 
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and commenced whipping the ‘tussocks’. I soon 
pushed one fox off, and giving him a screaming 
holloa, the pack flew to me, and rousing the place 
up with their tuneful notes, very soon dislodged 
three brace and a half, all of which got clear away, 
excepting one we killed in the cover. We then got 
on the line, or rather lines, of the rest, which caused 
some confusion before we could settle to one which 
had gone away. I remember on one occasion, after 
a fairish woodland run, the hounds marked their 
fox into a very old hollow oak tree, close to a farm- 
house near Kenilworth. Everybody was certain the 
fox was in the tree, and the hounds were ready to 
tear the place down. After splitting open this old 
tree, we discovered Reynard was not at home, and 
there was a general laugh at the eagerness of the 
master and his hounds; but in the midst of the 
merriment, a ‘truthful tongue’ informed us that 
the fox was still within twenty-five yards of us, 
secreted in the Temple of Cloacena. He had, no 
doubt, first of all entered the tree, and not fancying 
his quarters quite safe, had retreated to this most 
odoriferous asylum. I did not trouble myself three 
straws about the laughing, for I got the fox, and 
that was all I cared about at the finish. 

When in Holderness we found a fox in that well- 
known cover, Oustwick Whin ; and, after a ring- 
ing run of an hour or more came to a check at a 
farm-house in the neighbourhood. I first tried all 
round several times without hitting the line, then 
examined all the outhouses with no better success ; 
at last, as I was glancing my eye along the roof of 
the house I viewed my friend squeezed down at his 
full length, brush and all as straight as an arrow, 
in the gutter of the house, and where the old red 
tiles were nearly the same colour as his fur. I said 
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not a word, but kept on, followed by half a dozen 
sportsmen who had been anxiously expecting a 
fresh start. When I got half round the house I 
pulled up my horse, and as if about to abandon the 
search, I said, ‘It’s very vexing being so beat, I 
Suppose we must give him up’. Some of the 
sportsmen intimated that I had not half cast the 
hounds forward, and one hard rider muttered 
something about a long way from the kennel, and 
so on. When, as if just waking out of a reverie, I 
said, ‘Ill lay a sovereign I know where he’s gone 
to after all’; at which my hard riding friend 
snapped me up with, ‘I’ll bet you, you don’t ’.— 
‘Done’, says I, ‘I'll bet you’: and riding back 
with him to the place, merely pointed to the fox 
with my whip. We got a man with a long ladder 
to poke the fox off with a pole ; and I was requested 
to give him a chance for his life (query, another 
run), and keep the hounds back till he was clear off. 

I remembered to keep myself pretty handy this 
time, having been so often disappointed by quite 
beaten foxes. Away went the fox like lightning, 
and away went the hounds close at him, through 
the rick yards, all amongst the ducks and geese, the 
cocks and hens, the pigs and the turkeys, not for- 
getting all the jolly milkmaids and servant girls, 
who seemed to enjoy the fun as much as we did. 
The fox only managed three large fields; the 
hounds were running for him with every hackle up, 
and I was lying close to them. Just as the hounds 
were finishing the second field, the fox was going 
up the middle of the third, and the hedge being 
luckily a low one, I viewed him leave the furrow 
he was travelling in and go across to about three 
furrows to his left and lie down, I pulled up at 
the spot, but the horsemen kept on, and drove the 
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pack full cry all the while in their eagerness right 
into the next field, where the hounds threw up all 
among the horses, and making a most brilliant and 
flourishing cast worked round to me, when I quietly 
rode up to the fox and flogged him up when they 
caught view and finished him. All were delighted, 
but the laugh this time was against the gentleman 
who had lost his sovereign. Now this fox would in 
all probability have been lost, if I had not been 
well on the look-out, as hundreds of others are 
upon similar occasions. If I had not stayed to 
keep the fox company, in a few minutes he would 
have run back on his foil in all probability, and 
caused great confusion, and unless he had been 
viewed back by the work-people, he would have 
escaped. 

As soon as a hound opens in cover, if you do not 
know his note, before you speak to him work your 
way right up to him and see which it is; if it is 
riot, even in the case of a young hound, he will 
nine times out of ten leave it when he sees you 
approach him: let him alone for a few seconds ae i 
you know him to be sure, cheer him and talk to 
him, and blow your horn, and get the body of the 
hounds to him as quickly as you can. Oh! what 
thrilling melody, as they come chiming in one after 
the other! and then rattle him on with a tremen- 
dous crash. Such a find as that, reader, is worth 
riding, or even walking, fifty miles to witness. 
After you have found your fox, more especially 
when running a chain of covers, always, if you 
possibly can, lie down wind of your hounds ; you 
will then never be out of hearing, and they will 
with greater difficulty slip you, or even change or 
divide, without your being aware of the circum- 
stance. Unless you work with your men according 
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to a system laid down and agreed upon between 
you, you will always be in confusion: a cunning old 
whipper-in, unless he is working to orders, will not 
unlikely take the down wind line from you; how- 
ever, it is your own fault if you let him. A little 
experience soon puts a man up to all these little 
manoeuvres in the chase. 

When hounds are once away and got together, 
the whippers-in should ride one to the right and 
the other to the left (if there are two); and, 
generally speaking, one is quite sufficient to turn 
hounds; therefore, if the second whipper-in sees 
the first rather more forward, and ready to wait 
upon the huntsman, he ought to ease his horse a 
little ; and when the hounds turn towards his line, 
he can ride forward, and allow the first whip to 
drop a little back and recover his horse’s wind. In 
windy weather and on bad hearing days, a hunts- 
man should draw generally up wind, and should 
not only be pretty free with his voice, but should 
also give frequent single blasts on his horn as he 
rides along, to keep the hounds pretty well to- 
gether, or they may draw away too wide, find a 
fox by themselves, and slip away down wind un- 
perceived. I have known hounds, on some days 
especially, when there was a good deal of wind, 
run much harder down wind than they could 
when they turned against it, although the reverse 
is generally the case: why it was so I never could 
make out, nor yet get any experienced sportsman 
to explain to me the reason in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Hounds seldom riot in low thick covers, where 
they can be easily got at by a whipper-in; but in 
high cover, where they can see the hares bouncing 
by them in a most tempting manner, and where 
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they know, from the nature of the copse-wood and 
tangled briars, that no whipper-in can ride after 
them, they will occasionally, especially if there is 
no drag of a fox through the cover, set to work in 
a most ungovernable and determined manner both 
young and old. If they should refuse to listen to 
the rating and chiding of the whipper-in, jump off 
your horse quickly, run a little way in to the high 
cover on foot, scream a note upon your horn, and 
chide them, and they will pretty quickly come away 
ashamed, and follow you out like a gang of con- 
demned culprits: don’t flog them, but talk a little 
to them as you go along, and make them ashamed 
of themselves ; it will do them more good than 
being flogged by the huntsman, who should never 
strike a hound, and only rate him upon such occa- 
sions. Afterwards find a fox as soon as you can, 
and by all manner of means kill him if possible. 
Never hang about a place where there is much riot 
and no fox; few hounds can stand it, and they 
should never have a chance given them to run riot 
if it can be avoided: in fact, you should instil 
into them the belief that they can ever riot with- 
out being immediately detected and punished for it 
on the spot. It is a glorious morning for the young 
hounds when you can find a fox in the middle of 
a good deal of riot ; and, if he hangs a little before 
he breaks, blood after such a day’s drilling will do 
them more good than a hundred floggings. When 
a fox continues to hang to a large wood; and, in 
fact, upon all occasions when running in cover, ride 
well on up to the leading hounds ; that is, if you 
cannot follow them through the covers, which I 
would always do if I could in any way, keep as 
near them as you can, taking care to lie down wind 
of them. Continually cheer and holloa the rest of 
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the hounds forward to the body: nothing is so 
disgraceful as to see hounds running one fox in 
detached bodies, and never mind what some of the 
new light say about making hounds wild by holloa- 
ing to them, and cheering them together upon such 
occasions : a foxhound that will not stand cheering 
is not worth his keep. What did old John Warde 
say ? and no man loved to see hounds work by 
their. noses more than he did. He used to say, 
when hounds were running a fox in cover, ‘ con- 
tinually cheer and encourage them: a good cheer- 
ing holloa shoves ’em well together ’. 

How old Tom Rose used to cheer and rattle a 
pack together when he hunted the Duke of Graf- 
ton’s! So did Mr Musters when he was getting his 
pack to settle well to him; and no man could kill 
a crooked fox better than he could. I do not 
recommend an unnecessary screaming at hounds 
upon all occasions when they cross the ridings be- 
fore you, but I am convinced that they will get 
along better and faster through a heavy line of 
woodlands, when well waited on, and cheered for- 
ward on the line of their fox, than when they are 
totally left to the melancholy system of working all 
alone, till at last it degenerates into the spiritless 
exhibition of ‘ follow the leader’ from morning till 
night. When taking hounds to a holloa in cover, 
or even when only casting them, you should with- 
out fail hold them on the side of the riding into 
which the fox has crossed; for if you come bun- 
gling up the ride, with the hounds after you, as one 
or ¢wo men’ whom I could mention are in the habit 
of doing, giving you the idea of a flock of geese 
with the greatest goose first, it is ten to one, if the 
fox has come down wind, that the hounds strike 
the scent heel-ways, and cause much confusion and 
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loss of time before they can again be got upon the 
right line. 

If hounds, when brought to a holloa in cover, are 
put on the line, and cannot at first acknowledge it, 
ride quietly into the cover the way the fox went, 
and by holding them on and gently encouraging 
them to try, the old hounds will soon hit him when 
held further on. The most probable cause of their 
not hitting him at first is that the fox made a short 
turn right or left to find the rack way, where he 
could travel with greater ease, and which he missed 
when he first came over the riding: moreover, the 
first part of his line may be stained by the breath 
of the horse, or even of the man himself, who had 
holloaed you to the point, and had been thought- 
lessly standing for several seconds just on the very 
place he should not have done. 

When any horseman has viewed a fox over a 
riding, and it is necessary to holloa, he should in- 
variably place his horse’s head across the riding in 
the direction which the fox went, as a signal to the 
huntsman when bringing up his hounds, by which 
he may know exactly which way to hold them. It 
frequently happens that a beaten fox may bring 
you into a cover, where, after running a short time 
and constantly expecting his death, you may un- 
avoidably change for a fresh fox. The only thing 
to be done is to trust to the old line hunting hounds, 
as the least likely to have changed, as far as the 
powers of the hounds go; but clever whippers-in 
can do much towards killing the fox, even if a 
brace or two of fresh ones are on foot ; and then, 
it must be observed, is the time to see the vast 
difference between the modern, flashy, riding whip- 
per-in, and the old wide-awake sportsman, such as 
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Zach Goddard', Bob or Harry Oldaker, Will Todd, 
Tom Smith with Lord Middleton, Will Hedden, 
Dick Adamson, Jem Shirley, Ben Foote, and Jack 
Wood, when he whipped-in to Charles King. Such 
men as these would ‘lie for’ard’, as they call it; 
and well knowing a hunted fox half a mile off from 
fifty fresh ones, would, if necessary, put the hounds 
off the line of a fresh one by going into the cover 
and rating them at their head; then turning them 
round, and catching hold of them, holloa them on 
to their hunted fox. All this would be done in 
half the time I could write it ; and in the meantime 
the huntsman and other whips, if they worked—as 
they ought to do—by signals, and without jealousy, 
would get forward or lie back, as the case might 
be, and anticipate the same thing again, till they 
had got through their difficulties ; and perhaps got 
the fox away again in the open, or killed him. And 
here it should be understood that, when hounds are 
at work as I have just described them, if the hunts- 
man hears one of his whips halloo and blow his 
horn? at a distance, and can depend on him as a 
real good hand, he should stop his hounds himself 
from what is certain to be a fresh fox, and get for- 
ward as fast as he can to Jack, who has viewed the 
hunted fox. Now, to work in this way, men must 
not only be experienced hands, but well known to 
each other, and accustomed to work by signals and 


+ [‘ The father of English whippers-in’, He weighed about 
g stone ; and when some M. F. H. told Mr Warde that he should 
like his whippers-in to be light weights like ‘ Zach’, the ‘ father 
of fox-hunting ’ replied, ‘I don’t know much difference between 
the light weights and the heavy weights—one break the horses’ 
hearts and the other their horses’ backs ’,—Ep,] 

2 [All the Leicestershire first whippers-in carry horns on 
their saddle.—C.B.] 
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without jealousy : why should a huntsman, or even 
master of hounds, be above acknowledging the 
assistance of his servants ? How was it that Mr 
Osbaldeston showed more sport during the eight 
seasons he was in Northamptonshire than all the 
rest of the masters of hounds in Great Britain put 
together ? Because in chase he was most inde- 
fatigable, and not above stopping hounds himself 
when wrong or whipping to his men when they 
were forward on the line of their fox. 

When a check should occur in running over the 
open country, I believe a good huntsman and a 
minute observer will twice out of three times dis- 
cover the object in the line of hounds that caused 
it, and as soon as he suspects pull up his horse. 
For instance, a church, a village, a farmhouse, a 
team at plough, men at work, sheep, and, above all, 
cattle are the things most likely to impede the 
scent (be it remembered that the breath of one 
cow will distract hounds more than a hundred 
sheep). When any of these objects present them- 
selves in the face of hounds, you may then antici- 
pate a stop, and by pulling up your horse, and 
observing which way the pack inclined before the 
check, you will be able (without casting) to hold 
them to the right or left accordingly. 

If casting is necessary, you should be directed by 
the pace or degree of scent which brought you to 
the spot where the hounds threw up; if you came 
quick, and your hounds are not blown (be sure to 
attend to that), you may make a quick cast in the 
direction which the hounds were inclining by form- 
ing a small circle first, and a larger circle afterwards, 
if you are not successful; but, if the hounds are 
blown, you should first of all hold them back, for 
when hounds have run a long way hard they lose 
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their noses for want of wind ; and run beyond the 
scent, especially if there is water in their view. 

I am well convinced that, if more confidence 
were placed in the noses of the animals than in 
the huntsman’s skill in forcing and lifting, not only 
more foxes would be killed, but far better runs 
would be ensured. When a huntsman does exhibit 
his own scientific maneuvres, let him combine 
patience with quickness; and watchfulness with 
cool determination. When the ‘ field’ presses upon 
his hounds, he should by no means lose his temper, 
nor allow himself through jealousy or recklessness 
to be driven from his ground; nor, from a want of 
nerve and decision, be led to hold on his hounds in 
a contrary direction to which it was evident, when 
the old hounds first threw Up; the jiox shad: im all 
probability gone. Quietness, with well-timed cheeri- 
ness, should be the order of the day. Let ’em work 
it themselves as long as they can, and, when they 
can’t, let ’em fancy they are doing all the work 
while you are holding ’em on the line without taking 
off their noses or casting them. When you do make 
aweast let 4 be-a good large one, not across the 
middle of fields, but under the line of hedges, or 
in an open country along the green balks or un- 
ploughed ridges'. Hang to your hounds, and they 
will in difficulties hang to you. In fact, you may 
say of a pack of hounds what the Duke of Wel- 
lington once said of his army during the Peninsular 
war :—' When other generals ’, said the hero, ‘ com- 
mit an error their army is lost by it; when I get 
into a scrape my army gets me out of it’. N ever 


* [In arable countries it used to be the custom not to plough 
within several feet of the hedges, so that there was a strip of turf 
round every field. These ‘ unploughed ridges’ no longer exist. 
—ED.] 
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deceive them or disappoint them of their well- 
earned blood. Keeping a pack in blood is the 
grand secret ; and, next to this, luck in weather is 
of the greatest consequence. 

Hounds which have been unfortunate for weeks, 
owing to adverse weather, have, by one genial and 
good-scenting day, been restored to their accus- 
tomed efficiency—I mean the sort of hunting 
morning on which Will Todd?! used to look so de- 
lighted in Oxfordshire, when, after his first saluta- 
tion, he was wont to observe in his broad Yorkshire 
lingo, ‘ This is a naice morning, sir; he mun either 
fly or die to-day’. No doubt it is the duty of both 
master and huntsman to show all the sport they 
can in the open ; but the pack, upon the goodness 
of which all depends, should never be sacrificed to 
suit the caprice of a set of foolish schoolboys and 
steeple-chase dandies, or amateur horse-dealers. 
Nothing is so vexatious as being beat day after day 
by want of scent or luck, and then, when the fruit 
is almost within your grasp, to be denied the attain- 
ment of it. There is an old story of Shaw, when 
he hunted the Duke of Rutland’s hounds, being 
beat by his foxes for fourteen days in succession. 
He, however, at last got one to ground late in the 
day, and being determined to have him out, dug for 
two hours by candlelight, when he drew him out 
himself, and, to make sure of him, threw him 
amongst the hounds, who, being dazzled by the 
light, missed him ; and away he went, as safe as a 
large woodland at six o’clock at night could make 
him. 


* Will Todd was second whipper-in to his Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, when Philip Payne was huntsman and Will Long was 
first whipper-in. He was afterwards huntsman to the Old 
Berkeley. 
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There is also another story told of the celebrated 
Dick Knight being beaten by his hunted fox, even 
after he had got him into the kennel, on February 
22, 1790. The Pytchley hounds, at that time the 
late Lord Spencer’s, met at Buttock’s Booth. After 
finishing their first run they found an afternoon 
fox at a cover called Gib Close, and ran him through 
Moseley Wood and by Broughton village, up to 
Pytchley House, and into the kennel where the 
hounds were then kept. Dick Knight shut the 
hounds up in one of the courts, and whipped out 
the fox from the lodging-room, where he had con- 
cealed himself. As soon as he was at liberty, and 
the hounds laid on his line, he ran for the sand- 
walk, where he was viewed several times, with the 
hounds close at his brush ; but at last he went 
away from the sand-walk, and got into the head 
of earths, which had been imperfectly stopped, 
narrowly escaping with his life, as he was viewed 
frequently in the midst of the pack?. 

Amongst the numerous instances of my being 
beat and cheated of my fox, the following is worth 
relating ; and it well proves how careful a hunts- 
man should be to stand close to the mouth of the 
drain or earth when blood is the object in view. 
After a long, slow run of one hour and a half from 
Hay Wood, my hounds ran a fox to ground, in the 
month of October; we dug him, and although I 
had him in my hand and condemned, to gratify a 
good preserver of foxes in the neighbourhood, I 
ordered the whipper-in to put him down in the 
next meadow, being more easily persuaded by an 
improvement in the scent during the last twenty 
minutes of the first run. After two minutes’ law, 

1 From an old manuscript, entitled Pytchley Chase-book 
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the hounds were laid on the line, and away they 
went for eighteen minutes like pigeons to ground 
again in a large main drain leading from a fish- 
pond at Springfield, the seat of J. Boultbee, Esq., 
as good a judge of hunting, and as great a friend to 
foxes as ever rode a nag. I requested the pond- 
sluice to be turned, and booked the fox ‘ dead as a 
stone’. I was almost feeling for my knife to brush 
him, and stood about fifty yards from the mouth 
of the drain to allow the pack to have a clear run 
at him as he came out ; with breathless anxiety we 
watched the clouded water as it streamed out over 
the greensward. ‘ Here he comes! here he comes ! 
here he comes!’ And sure enough he did come, 
attended by his three sons?. 

Tally-ho! by Jove! we’re beat again! our old 
friend slipped through the next hedge, and the 
hounds hung to a fresh one; we could not stop 
them until too late, and found ourselves at five 
o'clock at night in a great woodland without blood. 
I can only add I have always since taken better 
care in similar cases. Another time we were beat 
in a very singular manner: we had run a cub to 
ground early in the morning in Ryton Wood ; and, 
as the sun was getting up and there was little 
probability of getting blood on that day, except by 
digging the fox which we had marked, it was re- 
solved to have him out ; the spout was not a very 
deep one, and the hounds had marked the end of 
it, and had scratched down upon the fox, while I 
was keeping the other hole safe by standing in it 
until one of the whips returned with a spade. The 


1 This accounted for the disappearance of the remainder of a 
litter of cubs, out of which we had killed one, about a month 
before, from an adjoining cover, where they were bred. 
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baying of the hounds at the further end so alarmed 
an old badger, who was the lawful possessor of the 
said earth, that he immediately determined to make 
his exit at my end, and charging me with all the 
force he could muster, and getting between my legs, 
fairly put me on my back; the hounds, of course, 
seized him before he had run fifty yards, and the 
cub, taking this opportunity of decamping, effected 
his escape, to the great mortification of the whole 
party. 

Trying as the circumstance of being frequently 
beaten by your fox is, I think accidents to the 
hounds are by far more annoying. In the neigh- 
bourhood of coal-pits and mines, hounds sometimes 
disappear rather suddenly, and when hunting near 
rocks and cliffs', fall over, and are thus destroyed. 
They are also now and then hung up in poachers’ 
wires, by which, if not downright killed, they are 
occasionally seriously injured in their limbs and 
toes. Keepers’ traps, set either for vermin | or 
rabbits, annoy hounds dreadfully, where they may, 
either through neglect or spite, have been left with- 
out being struck?. 

It used to be fearful work, some years back, 
before the railroad had knocked up all the long 
coaches: if the road home lay along a turnpike 


* [Whenever the East Sussex draw the cliffs about Fairlight, 
near Hastings, there are generally one or two narrow escapes.— 
ED; 

* [The Suffolk foxhounds had a somewhat unusual experience 
during the season 18g0-g1. For some reason or other they had 
taken a long trot to the coverts of a gentleman who rented a 
shooting. Some of the hounds came across a bare place, and a 
number of them were caught in traps; and the same thing oc- 
curred in two other spots. The explanation was that the hounds 
were not expected, or the traps would have been sprung.—ED. ] 
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road on which there was much travelling, and the 
night was very dark and foggy, it was with great 
difficulty you could sometimes move the hounds 
out of the way before the mail, or some other ten- 
mile-an-hour vehicle, came right upon you, the 
thick fog or sleet preventing your seeing its ap- 
proach till nearly upon the backs of the hounds. 
When Mr Warde’s hounds were coming home one 
night, along the old Bath road, near Hungerford, 
a heavy Bristol van came right amongst them, 
running over one hound called Voucher, the wheel 
passing over his loins ; yet he recovered, and lived 
to be a favourite stud-hound afterwards. When 
hounds are travelling, they are liable to many 
accidents, unless under the care of most experi- 
enced and vigilant attendants, from being shut up 
in improper and ill-ventilated places, such as old 
out-houses, small stables, &c., &c. The following 
extraordinary accident is one instance of a pack of 
hounds being entrusted to persons on a journey, 
whose ignorance and inexperience but ill-qualified 
them for the attendance on such valuable animals : 
—On the roth of July 1844, Mr Thomas Shaw 
Hellier removed his hounds, horses (sixteen in 
number), &c., from his kennel in Warwickshire, 
where he had hunted several seasons, to Coventry ; 
and thence by railroad to Nottingham, en route for 
Louth, in Lincolnshire, to which country namely, 
the South Wold—Mr Hellier was about taking. 

The hounds were in two horse-boxes ; and, on 
their arrival at Nottingham, one box having a 
greater number in than the other, it was truly 
lamentable to see, on the box being opened, the 
state the poor animals, as well as the man who had 
the care of them, were in; all, being nearly ex- 
hausted from the heat arising from the crowded 
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state of the box; several of them were actually 
dead, and others died upon being admitted into the 
open air; in fact, seven couples of the hounds died 
from the occurrence. 

Speaking before of accidents from poachers’ wires 
recalls to my recollection a curious circumstance 
which occurred some time ago with the Atherstone 
hounds, while drawing a cover of Mr Chadwick’s, 
near Blithbury. A hound was missing from an 
osier bed after it had been drawn; and upon the 
whipper-in going back to look for him he dis- 
covered him, after searching some time, fast by the 
nose, at the end of a poacher’s line, having im- 
providently taken the bait laid for a pike, and 
which the flood had probably washed on shore. 

During the time I was hunting on the Yorkshire 
coast, I never met with anything like a bad acci- 
dent, although the hounds on one occasion killed 
their fox on the top of a bank above the sea, which 
gave way while they were worrying him, and let 
them down about thirty feet upon the sands. It 
was not sufficient to injure them, but it knocked 
out the wind, and the fox ran away for one hundred 
yards into the breakers, before they laid hold of 
him a second time and finished him. Mr Hodgson, 
who was in the Holderness country for fourteen 
years previously to his taking Leicestershire (to 
which country I have just alluded), met with a far 
more serious misfortune in 1838, that being his last 
season in Yorkshire, and which is one of the most 
melancholy disasters that ever befell a pack of 
hounds in chase. They had run their fox from 
the neighbourhood of Burton Agnes to the Speeton 
Cliffs, which are about four miles to the north of 
that well-known point, Flamborough Head. Being 
near their fox they flung themselves too close to 
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the edge of the precipice, and in their ardour four 
or five couples went down the distance of two 
hundred feet ; some were dashed to pieces, while 
others escaped by lodging in their descent upon 
some parts of the rock which jutted out. Ned, the 
whipper-in, with great gallantry descended in a 
basket, and, by his fortitude and exertions, some 
of them were carried up and restored to the pack. 
The fox, however, escaped by some means or other 
into a cleft in the rock. What Mr Hodgson’s feel- 
ings at this dreadful moment must have been can 
be better imagined than described, when he viewed 
from the summit of this awful precipice his favour- 
ites writhing in the agonies of a lingering death, 
while their piteous howlings were only responded to 
by the greedy and fiend-like scream of the sea- 
bird, or the dismal croaking of the raven as he 
watched his mangled prey from an adjoining rock. 

With regard to horsing the men belonging to a 
pack of foxhounds, I shall write but a few words, 
as the system of managing hunters used for that 
purpose is, or rather ought to be, exactly similar 
to the one pursued in the care of the first studs in 
the country. No animals in the creation work 
harder than the horses of a huntsman or whipper- 
in who rides hard and does his duty, particularly in 
a woodland country ; nor is the proof of condition 
put to the test more frequently than in the long- 
tiring chases which horses attendant on a pack of 
hounds are continually experiencing. To say nothing 
of the respectability of a well mounted and properly 
appointed establishment, the purchasing good- 
shaped and fresh young horses will be found far 
less expensive in the end than picking up cheap 
under-bred brutes which may be half worn out before 
they enter the service. Beckford justly observes, 
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that it is highly essential to mount the men well, 
‘and that there is no economy in giving them bad 
horses: they take no care of them; but wear them 
out as soon as they can, that they may have others.’ 

It is wonderful how almost all horses which are 
continually being badgered about learn to take care 
of themselves when they have had enough. Good 
seasoned hunters of this description are invaluable, 
in a kennel-stud, to put the under-whip on, as they 
will go on at a certain pace for ever ; they never are 
killed by distress, and are generally good fencers, 
which is a consideration of the first importance. 
Some men declare that anything which will go fast 
enough will do to carry a whipper-in ; but persons 
who make these sort of ridiculous assertions only 
expose their gross ignorance, and evidently set forth 
to the world the slight experience they must have 
had in all hunting matters. 

Nine foxes out of ten which are lost at the end of 
good runs, and which undoubtedly ought to have 
been killed, owe their escape to no other circum- 
stance in the world than the men’s horses being so 
beaten that no assistance can be given to the hounds 
at a time when they most require it. For this reason 
a huntsman should always have a second horse out ; 
and if another spare horse was in readiness for either 
of the whippers-in who might stand in need of it, 
it would be all the better ; and, in the end, con- 
siderably save the wear and tear in the hunting- 
stable. I recollect many years ago an excellent run 
in Northamptonshire, from Stamford Hall (Mr 
Otway Cave’s), when Sir Chas. Knightley hunted 
that country. Jack Wood, of whom I have spoken 
before, was at that time huntsman (previous to his 
going into Warwickshire), and his horse being 
dead beat near the end of the day, close to the 
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Hermitage, Mr Whitworth, the sporting draper of 
Northampton, whom many of my readers will 
recollect as a hard rider, offered him his nag, which 
was still comparatively fresh, which he immediately 
mounted ; and, getting forward with his hounds, 
killed his fox at Brampton Wood, after a most severe 
run of upwards of an hour and a half. This act of 
kindness and attention towards a huntsman was not 
thrown away, as it was the cause of Mr Whitworth 
selling his horse on the following day, to a gentleman 
in Leicestershire, for two hundred and fifty guineas. 
Some horses last much longer than others, partly 
owing to the strength of their constitutions, but 
more especially to the care with which they have 
been ridden over the country, and the manner in 
which they are kept during the summer. 

In some hunts the horses for the servants are 
jobbed by the season! ; and where a pack of hounds 
are kept up by subscription, without any certainty 
of their being continued from one year to another, 
it may be found to answer ; but it is a disreputable 
way of doing business, to say the best of it. The 
horses, from lameness or some other cause, are 
continually being changed, and by their not being 
accustomed to be ridden amongst hounds, frequently 
kick and injure them. With regard to the danger 
a ee 


* [It was on this principle that the late Charles Symonds, of 
Oxford, once supplied the horses for the Heythrop Hunt. Through 
the kindness of Mr W. Gordon Canning, master of the Ledbury 
hounds, I have seen the original contract, dated 28th March, 1855, 
between the Heythrop Committee, Messrs Henry Barnet, Henry 
Hall, and Mortimer Ricardo, of the one part, and Charles Symonds 
of the other. For the sum of £1150 Symonds was to find for the 
season 1855-56 six cub-hunters and a trap-horse from 1st August 
to Ist November ; fourteen hunters, one hack, and a trap-horse, 
from Ist November to 25th March ; eight forest-hunters, one 
hack, and a trap-horse, from 25th March to 15th April—Ep.] 
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of kicking, I can speak most feelingly, having suffered 
with a fractured limb from the very cause I have 
been mentioning. Amongst the many speculators in 
horse-flesh who ever attempted to provide hunters 
for the above purpose, none have succeeded so well 
in giving satisfaction to their employers as the late 
Mr Tilbury ; and his extreme liberality, and con- 
stant desire to accommodate those gentlemen who 
had been induced to hire hunters from his yard, 
was no doubt the chief reason for his having almost 
an entire monopoly in that description of business, 

To give general satisfaction to all classes who may 
be interested in the operations of a hunting establish- 
ment will, I fear, be found a task too difficult for 
any one, however indefatigable and courteous he 
may be, to accomplish. Each side of the country 
ought to be hunted fairly, the bad with the good ; 
and this system, when impartially pursued, will be 
found more likely to produce a continuance of sport 
than perpetually relying on the smaller covers, 
merely because they are situated in the open. When 
the fixtures are made out for advertisement, care 
should be taken not to hunt any favourite covers 
on that side of the country when it is the market- 
day of the neighbourhood. It causes a great dis- 
appointment to decidedly one of the most respectable 
body of men in the British community, namely, the 
yeomen and farmers; and upon whose good will 
the preservation of the foxes, and a kindly feeling 
towards the numerous gentlemen who come out, more 
materially depends than is very often considered. 
I remember some years ago complaining to a farmer 
who was a good sportsman, and who resided near 


1 {Mr Elmore, the dealer, also did a large trade in hack 
hunters.—ED. | 
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the celebrated Kenilworth chase, of the scarcity 
of foxes in his neighbourhood, a large woodland 
having been drawn blank on the previous day. His 
answer was, that his neighbours, having been de- 
prived of the pleasure of hunting, by the hounds 
being sent to that side on Friday, when they all 
wished to go to Coventry market, had determined 
to have a grand battue on every Thursday, they 
being more likely to have sport on that day, as the 
woods would have had six days’ rest. If we were to 
give a too ready credence to every murmur and 
complaint which the ill-conditioned are always, and 
in many instances unjustly, prepared to make about 
damage done to crops and fences, we should be 
laying ourselves open to a very heavy tax upon 
fox-hunting ; but where absolute mischief has been 
caused by inadvertently driving sheep into pits or 
rivers, whereby they have been drowned, or where 
a crop has been undoubtedly injured by being 
frequently cut up by the horsemen near to a favourite 
cover, a handsome remuneration ought undoubtedly 
to be made to the farmer thus suffering. If this kind 
of attention and courtesy from the field towards the 
country people were rather more practised than it 
is, the disappointment of a blank day would scarcely 
ever be experienced, and those self-created men of 
fashion who swarm in the various Spas in many of 
the hunting countries, to the annoyance of the 
gentlemen and farmers, would meet with a far more 
welcome reception in November than is frequently 
the case. 

Nor would I forget the wives and daughters of 
the farmers, who are occasionally, though not 
frequently, I hope, fellow-sufferers in the cause with 
their husbands, from the rapacity of Reynard, 
generally through the idleness and neglect of their 
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servants in not properly securing the feathered 
inhabitants of the farmyard before the night closes 
upon them. The money arising from the produce cf 
the poultry-yard is usually appropriated as pocket- 
money to the female branches of the family ; and 
in more instances than one, I regret to state, that 
the disappointment of not having new bonnets and 
dresses, in which to attend the neighbouring races, 
has been caused by the total destruction of a flock 
of turkeys in one night. 

When Mr Corbet hunted the Merriden country, 
he was always particularly attentive in remunerating 
those who might be losers; and on one occasion, 
when riding out to visit his puppies which were at 
their walks in that neighbourhood, he was informed 
by the daughters of a farmer, who was a well-wisher 
to fox-hunting, that they had lost all their turkeys 
and fowls by the foxes which were strictly preserved, 
in those days, in the Packington Woods. This kind- 
hearted man _ truly sympathised with their dis- 
appointment, and observed that it would be highly 
proper for them to go into mourning upon the 
occasion, and that he would send them some ribbons 
to wear for the sake of their poor turkeys. But how 
great was their astonishment upon receiving on the 
next day some very handsome bonnets and dresses, 
but not of quite so sombre a colour a3 they had 
expected. 

Mr Corbet’s benevolence in word as well as in 
deed was highly and justly conducive to his universal 
popularity as a master of hounds, independently of 
his well-appointed establishment. Even in anger 
his mildness and polished method of rebuke never 
exceeded the limits of good breeding ; and amongst 
the numerous anecdotes related of the Squire of 
Sundorn, the following is highly characteristic :— 
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Having run a fox to ground in the neighbourhood 
of Hampton coppice, at a place called Olton End, 
the residence of two old maiden ladies of the name 
of Spooner, who were inveterate card-players, Mr 
Corbet requested to be permitted to dig him out. 
This was peremptorily refused by the old maids ; 
and as such an objection was exceedingly ill-natured, 
the master of the pack of course felt much dis- 
appointed in consequence. ‘ Give my compliments 
to the ladies ’, said Mr Corbet, ‘ and tell them I hope 
they will never get sfadille as long as they live’. 
After the regular hunting season has commenced, 
a general physicking will be needless where the pack 
have been properly prepared, until after Christmas, 
when the first opportunity of administering a mild 
dose should never be lost sight of; but, as the 
endurance of frost is always very uncertain, it should 
be of such a nature that the field may be taken 
immediately upon the sudden return of open 
weather ; but, when hunting is fairly stopped by the 
extreme hardness of the ground, and the chance of 
again going to work is undoubtedly gone for many 
days, the attention of the huntsman must be awak- 
ened towards allaying the excess of stimulus which 
a long continuance of hard work and high feeding 
have produced. Those hounds which may be down 
in their eyes, or such as may have had fits, should 
have a little blood taken from them!, and all of them 
may have a little dressing rubbed on their arms, 
briskets, flanks, elbows, and hocks, if required; a 
moderate dose of salts may then be administered, 
with which some mix syrup of buckthorn. It is a 
very strong purgative, but I am convinced it is a 
thing which the stomach is a long time getting rid 


1 (Bleeding, as before remarked, is out of date.-—Ep.] 
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of, which is evident by the manner in which hounds 
lap water, when out, for many days after; and, 
therefore, it is no favourite of mine. Strong exercise, 
after the effects of the physic have worked off, must 
be given for at least six or seven hours daily. 
Perhaps I may be singular in my opinion, and not 
so happy as to persuade others to imbibe the same 
taste ; but I should prefer hunting during the whole 
of the long frosts, providing there was snow sufficient 
to counteract the concussion from the hard ground. 
One anecdote I have recorded of killing a fox in the 
snow which was ankle deep; and I can assure my 
readers, that I have repeatedly gone out in large 
woodlands when it lay much thicker on the ground, 
and enjoyed excellent sport. Of course I am not 
trying to prove that it is as practicable for a man 
to ride over a country in a deep snow as in open 
weather; but I am thoroughly convinced from 
experience that hounds had much better be em- 
ployed in rummaging the extensive district of woods 
which some hunting countries are blessed with, 
during a long frost, provided the snow is sufficiently 
deep, than crawling about the lanes and roads in the 
immediate vicinity of their kennel for two short 
hours, and spending the rest of the day on their 
benches, while the men who have the care of them 
are getting rid of their extra leisure at the nearest 
public-house?. 3 
There is very frequently a most excellent scent in 
the snow ; I recollect some years since, when Mr 
Warde hunted Berkshire, seeing a capital run from 


* During a hard frost the courts and doorways of the kennel 
should invariably be covered with straw, to prevent the hounds 
from slipping about and laming themselves: the litter should be 
shook over, well cleaned, and partially renewed as often as re- 
quired. 
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that well-known cover, Stype, near Hungerford. We 
met late; and, after drawing for some time, found 
on the hanging side towards the Kennet, which we 
crossed twice, and after a severe run were un- 
fortunately defeated by changing our fox in Marl- 
borough Forest. The snow, which was much drifted, 
was above three feet deep in many places; and I 
remember William Neverd!, who was at that time 
Mr Warde’s huntsman, making one or two excellent 
hits himself by the fox’s pads. The winter of 181 3-14, 
which must be still in the remembrance of many 
sportsmen as affording less open weather during the 
hunting months than may have been known for half- 
a-century, was perhaps one of the hardest recorded 
in the memory of man; the whole country had the 
appearance of Salisbury Plain, only for the trees ; 
gates, hedges, and even rivers were in many places 
invisible, and the snow being frozen extremely hard, 
it was an easy matter to ride over fences and other 
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* Died, on Saturday, January 21, 1843, William Neverd, aged 
about 70, forty years of which he took the field as huntsman. He 
commenced his career with Sir W. Rowley, Bart. [of Tendring 
Hall, Suffolk]. He was afterwards with Col. Cook, in Suffolk, 
living subsequently with John Warde, Esq.; hunting that gentle- 
man’s hounds in the Craven country (Berkshire) during eighteen 
seasons. He then went to Mr Mule [of the Essex and Suffolk], in 
Essex, for six years ; afterwards to Mr Hall, in Somersetshire, for 
three years. Being out of a situation, he hunted Mr Vyner’s 
hounds for about two months, when that gentleman broke his 
leg in 1836. He subsequently went into Mr Horlock’s service, 
his late employer, until the time of his decease, which took place 
at Ashwick, near Bath, the seat of that gentleman. His death 
was accelerated by an accident he had a short time since, while 
hunting, and from the effects of which he never rallied. He was 
always considered a first-rate sportsman ; his manners were un- 
assuming, and he was remarkably quiet and good-tempered in 
the field, civil to every person, and with a nerve for going to his 
hounds, when necessary, that few men could boast of. 
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hidden dangers, without the labour of jumping. 
During a great part of that dreadful season, the 
Pytchley hounds, then the property of Lord 
Althorp, hunted the Northamptonshire woodlands 
regularly, having excellent sport, and killing many 
foxes. 

Some years ago, the following anecdote was copied 
from the Forfar paper :—‘ On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., 
the Fife hounds met at Logie, and found a brace of 
foxes in the Muir, but could not press them, the 
morning being stormy and the ground stained by 
sheep. Afterwards they drew blank all the neigh- 
bouring covers, and late in the afternoon found a 
fox in the plantations of Bridge of Murthel. Sauve 
qui petit being the order of the day, Reynard re- 
treated into the woods of Inchwan, but was speedily 
dislodged ; thence he fled northwards across a heavy 
country, followed by the hounds at their best pace, 
keeping west of Deuchar, through Glenquiech, to the 
top of the hill of Ogil, nearly six miles from where 
he was originally found. Further pursuit being 
impracticable, from the depth of the snow, the field 
reluctantly came toa resolution of “nolle prosequi’’. 
It being a decided case of ‘no go’’ among the prads, 
“Merry John”, fertile in expedients, instantly dis- 
mounted: that laudable example was followed by 
the whipper-in, Jack Jones. Leaving their horses 
on the hill, both padded the footsteps of the hounds 
through the snow, nearly four miles up Glenogil, 
when fortunately they fell in with the pack, after 
they had eaten their fox—a pad or two being the 
sole remnants of the banquet. These were carefully 
treasured up, and will doubtless find a niche beside 


* Jack Walker, huntsman to the Fife hounds [afterwards with 
Sir Watkin Wynn]. 
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‘“Rival’’!, in Sandie Ross’s hunt parlour. We believe 
Mr Walker’s pedestrian performance quite un- 
paralleled in the annals of hunting ’. 

With regard to scent, I never yet could meet with 
any person who could satisfactorily prove to me 
how it is produced, or in what way the atmosphere 
affects the increase or diminution of it. Scent is 
well known to exist in all weathers, and with the 
air at all temperatures ; I have seen a most brilliant 
scent in the hardest black frost at Christmas, and 
also under the scorching influence of the sun in the 
months of April and May; I witnessed a total 
absence of it in the gloomy and soft mizzling damp 
of November, in which kind of weather scent is 
generally observed to prevail ; and in the boisterous 
and drying winds of March I have known hounds 
to run for an hour as if they had been tied to a 
fox. 

The spring, with the exception of the period when 
the blustering March winds set in, generally pro- 
duces better runs than any other part of the year ; 
but I have also known the day to produce a good 
scent, even during that tempestuous season. I was 
once riding to cover in a perfect hurricane in March, 
and calling at the house of a friend to breakfast, 
observed to him that it would be quite useless to 
attempt to hunt, as the air was so piercing, and the 
wind so tremendously strong that I could with 
difficulty keep my cap on my head, and conse- 
quently there could be no scent; he smiled and 
said I was much mistaken, as there was a most 
burning scent, which he had proved, having had 


1 ‘Rival,’ a celebrated hound in Lord Panmure’s pack. His 
painting, inter alias, graces the hunt parlour at Forfar, imme- 
diately behind the chairman’s seat. 
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a most capital run just before. The fact was, he 
had started his gardener, with a quarter of an 
hour’s law, in a circle of about two miles round 
his park, and had then hunted him with two blood- 
hounds which he kept. Away they went in right 
good style, and the affrighted gardener had only 
just time to escape into a tree near the house, as 


Yelled on the view the opening pack 3, 


My friend’s conjectures proved perfectly true ; not- 
withstanding the continuance of the storm we threw 
off. It was a large deep woodland where we found : 
but the fox, which was no doubt a traveller, faced 
the wind in a most determined Manner, and we 
killed him, after fifty-five minutes’ hard running, 
close to Bromsgrove Lickey. What impressed _ it 
more particularly on my mind was, that we had to 
ride a distance of twenty-five miles home afterwards. 
The general indications of a good scent are—when 
the hounds smell strong when they come out in a 
morning, and when they puke on their road to cover ; 
if the pavement sweats or looks damp, more par- 
ticularly on the barometer rising than when it is the 
teverse ; when the horses are faint on their road to 
the cover side. Ina-black frost the scent is frequently 
good ; but in a white one, when it is going off, there 
is seldom any. Frosty mornings, with stormy 
weather after mid-day, are seldom favourable to 
sport ; and if a large, black cloud comes suddenly 
over, the scent generally fails during its influence. 
One poet tells us that ‘a southerly wind and a cloudy 
sky’ are necessary for a good day’s sport ; while 
another describes one of the best days ever seen 
in Leicestershire as taking place ‘ with the wind at 


1 Lady of the Lake. 
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north-east forbiddingly keen ’!. Some persons fancy 
that the wetter a country is the better the scent 
will be ; this is, to a certain extent, erroneous, as, 
although moisture in some shape is conducive to it, 
so, on the other hand, too much wet chills the soil 
and also the atmosphere, and destroys it.2. When I 
hunted Holderness, which is allowed to be one of the 
deepest and wettest countries in England, I observed 
that there was always the best scent when the 
ground merely showed the impression of the ball 
of the fox’s foot ; when it was soft enough to allow 
the leg to penetrate deep into the soil, when it was 
‘deluded with water’, as old Will Carter used to 
observe’, the result generally was that there was 
little or no scent. Again, in sandy countries I have 
frequently observed a burning scent in the spring, 
when the exhalations were the strongest on hot sunny 
days. One cause to which the scent failing from 
the beginning of a run is due is from the misfortune 
of running the heel-way of the fox’s line, which I have 
often seen done, even up to his very kennel. Such 
a circumstance as this is more likely to occur in 
woodlands than otherwise, excepting in the case 
of hounds coming across the line of a disturbed fox. 


‘ [These are the opening words of the Billesdon Coplow poem. 
This famous run took place on the 24th F ebruary, 1800.—ED.] 

* (Still, on the whole, the saying that a wet season is a good 
season, is generally true—ED.] 

* Some years ago when Lord Middleton hunted the country 
known as Sir Tatton Sykes’s country, old Will Carter being at 
this time his lordship’s huntsman, the hounds were brought to 
cover one morning at the usual hour, when Will, to relieve the 
gentlemen already arrived from the anxiety of Waiting, with a 
low bow thus addressed them :—‘ My lord’s compliments, and 
he does not intend hunting this morning, as the country is so 
“ deluded” with water ’. 
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I met with the following in an old manuscript I was 
reading the other day :— 

“Feb. 25th, 1788.—The Pytchley hounds met at Orlingbury 
Old. In the course of the morning, as the hounds were going to 
draw near Ecton, they struck a scent through a hedge, and ran 
very hard into Billingfield, where they came to a check; when, 
after some time lost in making a cast, Dick Knight found a kennel 
in a patch of young furze, and inquired of a shepherd if he had 
seen the fox, when he said his dog had put him up a short time 
before, and we found we had been running heel. We then went 
back, and laid the hounds on the right way ; but it was too late, 
as the scent had died away, therefore we gave it up’ 1, 


Another reason for hounds not being able to work 
over some districts, independent of sheep, cattle, &c., 
is the amazing number of hares which on some 
estates are preserved to such an extent as to entirely 
foil the ground?. I could enumerate many in- 
stances as happening to myself, corroborative of 
what I have been saying; but the two following 
accounts of the sport of hounds being thus spoilt 
will, I should conceive, be a much stronger proof 
as occurring to two such great authorities as the 
celebrated Dick Knight*, and William Shaw, so long 
the excellent huntsman of his Grace the Duke of 
Rutland. 


‘ Extract from memoranda in MSS., entitled Pytchley Chase- 
book. 

? [This is seldom, if ever, the case now (1891), when nearly 
every one is anxiously hoping for the passing of the Hares’ 
Preservation Bill, to counteract the disastrous effects of the 
Ground Game 'Act.—Ep.] 

* “Monday, Nov. 14th, 1791.—The Pytchley hounds met at 
Lamport Earths. After having finished their first fox, they drew 
Scotland Wood where they found immediately ; but, from the 
abundance of hares getting up before the hounds every instant, 
and staining the ground, they were completely foiled, and con- 
sequently Dick Knight took them away to find a fox in another 
cover’. Extract from Pytchley Chase-book. 
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We may also read of the same thing in The Opera- 
tions of the Belvoir Hounds ; where the hares were 
sO numerous on one hunting day in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belton House, that Shaw was obliged 
to take the hounds home, it being perfectly im- 
possible for them to work the line of a fox through 
the multitude of hares which were continually 
crossing, and staining the ground as badly as or 
worse than if twenty flocks of sheep had been driven 
across the fields. 

Although it is generally, and pretty justly, sup- 
posed that the best sport is shown by the best packs 
of hounds, still, with all the first-rate management 
in the world, and all the pains that can be taken 
by the most indefatigable and scientific sportsman, 
how much depends upon good luck! One pack, 
for instance, may hunt three days a week, and 
experience storms, fogs, and a series of bad-scenting 
days ; whilst the hounds hunting the adjacent 
country on the three alternate days may run into 
the extreme of good luck, and kill their foxes by 
the aid of a burning scent alone every day they go 
out. Nothing varies so much as scent; we see 
sometimes that the afternoon scents prevail for 
days together, and that, without any apparent 
cause, on the most inviting and propitious-looking 
hunting morning, the men, horses and hounds are 
more than half tired with dragging about a country 
for three or four hours without effecting anything, 
when an afternoon fox is unexpectedly found, 
which, owing to nothing else but a change of scent, 
gives ’em all such a tickler as serves the whole field 
for conversation for the next week, and their horses 
amusement for a month, at least. Again, we shall 
experience the best scents before noon for a fortnight 
together, and not unfrequently ride home in a 
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drenching rain or storm, which has entirely set aside 
all chance of sport after twelve o'clock, at which 
time it began to ‘‘ brew up,’ and was hanging in the 
air till dissipated by the storm. 

Although natural land which has never been 
furrow-drained is generally allowed to afford better 
sport from its scenting qualifications than soil in a 
very high state of cultivation, it was the opinion 
of Sir Tatton Sykes that the wolds in Yorkshire, 
over which country he was in the constant habit of 
hunting with his own hounds, afforded better scents 
than they used to do previously to their being in so 
high a state of cultivation. One reason which he 
gave the writer of these remarks for runs being 
straighter than formerly, and for hounds being 
brought to check more seldom than they had used 
to be, was from the system of drilling the turnips, 
which, being in straight lines, was a great induce- 
ment to foxes to run straight up a field, which, in 
some of the enclosures, which are fifty or sixty acres, 
would certainly appear to be far from improbable. 
Fresh-strewed manure will stop hounds, as all hunts- 
men know ; so will soot, after it has been spread a 
month on the young wheat in the spring. Changing 
from good scenting-ground to bad is undoubtedly 
very prejudicial to hunting, and has saved the lives 
of more beaten foxes than any other untoward 
circumstance to which hounds are liable. The old 
story of the huntsman and the violets is too stale 
for insertion here ; but the fact that the wild garlic 
which abounds in Lord Hotham’s cover, Dalton 
Wood, near Beverley, renders it next to an im- 
possibility to hunt a fox through it is too well 
known by hundreds of sportsmen to be contradicted. 
Anything which attracts the attention of hounds in 
chase may cause a check the most fatal ; and I have 
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more than once seen my hounds, when running 
over the Yorkshire wolds, allured from their line 
by the cry of wild geese, which abound in thousands 
all over that district which borders on the Humber. 
In the first instance, the geese are attracted to the 
spot by the cry of the hounds, and the hounds when 
checking hear a cry so nearly approaching their own 
sweet noise, that they absolutely stare up in the air, 
and seem to try to join these aérial choristers. In 
mentioning this circumstance to Mr Frank Watt, 
who hunted the wolds with his harriers for many 
seasons, he assured me that he had repeatedly seen 
and been highly amused by a similar occurrence. 
That some foxhounds are by nature more tender 
nosed than others no one can deny ; and many have 
the extraordinary knack of showing off their talents 
to the best advantage in various ways. For instance 
in the same pack one hound is especially noted as a 
sure finder, and can acknowledge (that is, speak to) 
the drag of a fox long before any one of the others 
can even feel it (that is, show symptoms of a scent 
by their earnest, yet silent, indications), although 
there may be twenty-five couples out to help him, 
when away he works up to the animal’s kennel, and 
with his well-known tongue proclaims him ‘ found’. 
Another shows her superiority in ‘ hitting him through 
the horses’; when shamefully ridden over, and fairly 
cut off from the road of the fox, she guides the line 
like a true pivot enveloped in tainted steam, and 
interrupted by the babel of a hundred human 
tongues. The huntsman is perhaps holding the body 
of the hounds to the left, when Dexterous emerges 
from a crowd of horsemen, whose united numbers, 
with all their smoke and noise, have been unable 
to drive her from the line, and catching hold of the 
scent as she inhales the refreshing air to the right, 
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makes the welkin ring with her truthful tongue, and 
recalls her comrades to the recovered chase. A 
third exhibits his brilliant foxhound propensity of 
‘flinging’ over the canal bridge, where the scent, 
together with a ‘blowing sand’, had been wafted 
into the middle of the next field ; and ‘ Weil hit, 
Javelin, my lad!’ and three shrill blasts of the horn 
are sufficient notice to the ready pack to fly like 
lightning to their leader’s cry. Old Patience hits 
him down the turnpike road, although a flock of 
fifty sheep have just passed by ; and Hostess and 
Old Junket, who were never seen ‘ to make a hit’ in 
their lives, contribute as much as any of the rest 
to the killing of the fox by constantly lying in the 
centre of the pack and holding the body together, 
as with their free and melodious throats they call 
the stragglers continually to the line in chase, and 
cause numbers who would otherwise fly too much 
to keep in their places and run together, as a pack 
ought to do who are to kill their fox in good and 
acknowledged style. 

If the distances are very long to cover, it is some- 
times necessary for the hounds and horses to be 
taken on over night ; but to some gentlemen, who 
may keep what is termed a three-day pack, this 
may be very inconvenient, as, having only one body 
to draw from, by sending them to lie out, many of 
the hounds will very frequently not get even one 
clear day’s rest between the hunting days. This 
difficulty may be remedied by having them conveyed 
on the morning of hunting, in a carriage built like 
a caravan, with a large dickey in front capable of 
containing three persons abreast, with a small boot 
underneath to hold caps, whips, great-coats, or 
anything else which it may be necessary to convey 
init. I believe Lord Southampton, when that noble- 
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man hunted Leicestershire, was the first sportsman 
who introduced this method of conveying the pack 
to cover, which has since been adopted by other 
masters of hounds. It is undoubtedly economical 
in the end, in the wear and tear of hounds, and by 
thus saving them so many miles of road-work in bad 
weather they will be enabled to undergo an ad- 
ditional day’s labour in each fortnight, or even 
oftener. Where the utmost distance to the place of 
meeting does not exceed eleven or twelve miles, it is 
of little consequence ; but the constant habit of 
travelling hounds a long way to cover in a morning, 
and dragging them home in the dark for upwards of 
twenty miles, cuts them up, and jades them in- 
finitely more than most persons are aware of. 

A huntsman should take especial care never to 
let his hounds lie down, even for an instant, upon 
the cold ground, particularly on their return from 
hunting. If it is very late, and necessary to call 
at any inn or place for gruel for the horses*, the more 
advisable plan is, if the distance from the kennel is 
very great, and the hounds have had a hard day, 
to shut them up in a clean stable or barn for five 


eee a eae 


* [‘ Vanning’ hounds to covert is not uncommon now ; but 
in many countries the railway is a convenient conveyance to the 
more distant fixtures, and hounds, horses, and men are taken on 
by ordinary or special trains.—ED. |] 

* [Some stud grooms have a great objection to their horses 
being fed away from their own stables; but, in the cause of 
humanity, it is submitted that, after a day’s hunting, if the horse 
has anything beyond three or four miles to go home, he should 
be gruelled, or at least have some chilled water at the first oppor- 
tunity. The rider’s share in the day’s work is ease itself com- 
pared with that of the horse; moreover, it must not be for- 
gotten that a horse is not capable of enduring the long fasts 
which cause little inconvenience to carnivora ; besides, a horse’s 
stomach is very small in comparison to his size.—EpD.] 
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or ten minutes, and to buy five or six large loaves 
of stale bread, which may be cut into pieces and 
distributed amongst them as equally as possible. 
When the horses have finished their gruel, a very 
small quantity of scalded meal and milk, just suffi- 
cient for each hound to take six or seven laps, should 
be mixed in several different pails, at certain dis- 
tances in the yard ; and when the men are mounted 
the hounds may be let out. By having it mixed in 
several pails, they will be all more likely to come 
in forashare. The good effects of this slender repast 
will be not only evident by the curling of their sterns, 
and the high spirits with which they will travel 
homewards, but their freshness on the following 
morning will be considerably promoted byait, 

‘ How long do you intend hunting ?’ is a question 
perpetually put to a master of hounds. The best 
answer to give is, ‘As long as the peas and beans 
will allow us’. From the difference of the nature of 
the soil, and the grain grown thereon, some countries 
are better calculated for spring hunting than others ; 
but where the above-mentioned description of 
vegetable produce is the prevailing crop, the sooner 
the season is closed after the first week in April the 
better. How frequently do we hear ‘’Ware wheat !’ 
dinned into the ears of some unfortunate aspirant 
to the honour of a ‘lead’ every day we are hunting ! 
But if ’ware beans, peas, vetches, and seeds were 
substituted for the above ejaculation, it would be 
much more to the purpose. Excepting where the 
land is very wet and tender, the riding over wheat 
does little or no harm; , and of this I have been 
repeatedly assured by some of the most intelligent 
and experienced farmers in the country, who have 
occupied farms close to fox-covers all their lives. 
But with all kinds of pulse, young clover, or very 
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rotten and tender meadows, it is a very different 
thing ; if the wet settles afterwards in the clinkers, 
or marks of the horses’ feet, the roots generally 
perish.? 

The fashion of hunting very late, and the custom 
of killing a May fox, are now becoming almost 
obsolete, more probably because the latter part of 
the season is spent in woodlands and forests, where 
the modern fox-hunter would be as much out of his 
element as the Emperor of China would be in the 
frozen region of Kamschatka. The New Forest 
hounds, which used to hunt out the first week in May, 
now generally close their campaign on or about the 
20th of April ; and I am not aware of any other hunt 
of the present day which prolongs the season beyond 
the end of that month, excepting the Pytchley, 
which remain at their woodland quarters at Brig- 
stock until about the 6th or 7th of May, and some- 
times even as late as the r2th?. 

From the nature of the country, there being little 
or no arable land between the woods, and part of it 
including Rockingham Forest, no mischief can be 
done here at this season of the year any more than 
at Christmas ; and, there being plenty of foxes, their 
sport is always of the very first order. A great part 


1 (But not, in the case of wheat, to the extent generally sup- 
posed.—Ep.] 

2 All this is altered now ; Rockingham Forest has been en- 
closed for some years, and the Pytchley woodlands are in many 
places converted into pheasant preserves. [The Pytchley is now 
divided into two packs, the Pytchley proper and the Pytchley 
woodland. The division took place in 1873, when Mr G. L. 
Watson took the woodland pack; but the latter lapsed after 
two seasons. In 1878 Lord Spencer took it, but soon gave it up. 
In 1881 Lord Lonsdale was hunting the country ; and after him 
came Mr Mackenzie.—Ep. ] 
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of the woods belongs to his Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, who is not only a master of hounds himself 
in the north, but a good friend to the cause. Few 
noblemen can boast of such a splendid chain of 
woodlands on their property as his Grace can, the 
tides through them extending to about the distance 
of fifty miles, with avenues along the sides of them. 
His head keeper, Mr Fletcher, was perhaps the 
finest old sportsman and the best preserver of foxes 
in any district in England. He constantly joined the 
hunt, and no one can forget his animated figure who 
has seen him when viewing a fox across a riding, and 
blowing his horn, which he invariably carried. 
Strangers who have passed ‘the April month’ at 
Kettering, for the purpose of enjoying spring hunting 
in perfection, have been not more delighted with the 
excellence of the runs than astonished, as well they 
might, at the great destruction of foxes, the hounds 
being repeatedly seen, while crossing, to have the 
half of a fine cub in their mouths ; yet the increase 
is so great, and such excellent care is taken of them 
at other times, that when the season again com- 
mences plenty of game is found, and by the end of 
October they can generally count from twenty to 
twenty-five brace of noses on the door of the Brig- 
stock kennel. 

Owing to that growing evil, the preservation of 
pheasants, many districts which were a few years 
since full of foxes, and afforded excellent sport, 
both in cub-hunting and the spring, are now nearly 
deprived of the presence of those animals. [ios 
my own part, am a great admirer of spring hunting ; 
and have frequently seen as good sport and as hard 
running at this time of the year as at any other. 
When hunting in large woodlands, twenty years 
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since!, it was not a very uncommon occurrence to 
meet with a marten-cat ; he is a beautiful animal : 
and where he abounds he may be seen easily in a 
morning, running about and drying himself along 
a park-paling, or other wooden fences, previously 
to his going into his place of retirement, which is 
sometimes a hollow tree, and occasionally the 
usurped nest of the magpie or carrion crow ; 
the murderous system of trapping has nearly 
annihilated not only the marten; but almost all 
other wild animals and birds of prey. In those days 
the great glede or fork-tailed kite, the buzzard, and 
the raven might be both seen and heard continually, 
when hunting in the neighbourhood of any large 
woodlands, in the solitude of which their well-known 
forms and notes made an interesting addition to the 
harmony of the scene. But they have vanished, 
and that more fashionable foreigner, the pheasant, 
has supplanted them. 

The scent of the marten-cat is remarkably sweet, 
and eagerly pursued by almost every description of 
dog: our forefathers used to enter their foxhounds 
to him, as by his running the thickest breaks they 
were taught to turn quick with a scent, and to run 
in cover without skirting. Although in the constant 
habit of climbing, when hunted, he will stand some- 
times for above half-an-hour before hounds, with 
a good scent, before treeing, when the following 
method of dislodging him is frequently practised :— 
A man climbs part of the way up the tree, and holds 
under him some damp straw or hay, which is lighted : 
immediately upon his perceiving the smoke he darts 
out of the tree ; and so great is his agility, that he 
will, more frequently than not, escape through the 


‘ [t.e., about 1820,—Ep.] 
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HIM SOME DAMP STRAW OR HAY WHIGH IS LIGHTED.” 
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legs of the hounds which stand baying at him and 
eagerly watching his descent. About twenty years 
since, a remarkable coincidence occurred to the 
hounds of Sir Richard Sutton, in the Burton country, 
and which were divided into a dog and bitch pack, 
each killing during the season twenty-one brace and 
a half of foxes and each a marten-cat, in a wood 
near to Lincoln; one was killed in cub-hunting, 
the other later in the season. 

As I remarked before, foxhounds will, at times, 
freely throw their tongues on any description of 
vermin : few hounds can resist the sweet scent of the 
otter’. The Warwickshire hounds, Many years ago, 
hunted an otter from Hellbrake, a cover near Idli- 
cote, about half a mile down to the Idlicote brook, 
where they gave him up. 

If the outstanding woodlands are large, and the 
foxes plentiful, there can be no harm in protracting 
this noble amusement, as long as the farmer is not 
injured by it ; but, where the land is totally arable, 
and where the cubs will be well taken Care On fang 
where they will be useful to enter the young hounds 
in autumn, I would on no account cut them off in 
the spring by killing the old vixens. A brace or two 
of cubs killed in August or September will be of more 


1 [This, it is submitted with great deference, is contrary to the 
experience of most masters of otter hounds. Even in favourable 
circumstances considerable difficulty is experienced in getting 
foxhounds to stoop to the scent of an otter. The late Rev J. 
Russell, when at South Molton, essayed to hunt the otter with a 
few couples of foxhounds. ‘ There was scarcely a hound amongst 
them that would come to a mark and give him the slightest clue 
to the whereabouts of the hidden game. .. . Wander away they 
would, into every brake and covert on his line of march ; and if 
perchance a fox or hare could be raked up, from that moment 
farewell to the rioters and the chance of a quieter sport for the 
rest of the day’ (Memoir of the late J. Russell).—Ep.] 

I1.—G 
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service to the welfare of the pack than twice that 
number would be if murdered in April or May. 
Although I have frequently known a pack of hounds 
to destroy, by accident, a litter of cubs which might 
have been ‘laid up’ above ground, or ‘ stub-bred,’ 
as they are generally termed, during the latter end of 
the month of March or April ; still, it is a misfortune 
of rare occurrence, even in the districts of the best 
preserved. 

The following account, however, of the wholesale 
annihilation of foxes, which is recorded in The 
Operations of the Belvoir Hounds, during the spring 
of the year 1813, is, I should imagine, perfectly 
without parallel, either in ancient or modern fox- 
hunting :—‘ The Duke of Rutland’s hounds met 
at Belvoir on April roth; it was a complete 
summer’s morning —the sun most brilliant, the 
wind south-east, and the thermometer at 60°. We 
went to the gorse under the fir clump at the head 
of the Three Queens’ Lane ; and, finding, ran at the 
best pace over the Denton Hollow, by Winmer Hill, 
and to the Denton Banks—fifteen minutes. Here 
the fox turned back, and we hunted him well across 
the fallows, over the Three Queens’ Lane, leaving 
Hallam’s Wood on the left, to Croxton Bank. Two 
or three foxes were here on foot, one of which we 
hunted across Cedar Hill, and towards Seg’s Holt, 
below Croxton Banks, into a strong patch of gorse, 
where the hounds killed one fox, and ran another 
across Cedar Hill to Branston Town-end. While we 
were checking, we heard of his being seen at the 
Reservoir head. Casting the hounds to the spot, 
they hit him in, and instantly killed him. We went 
back to Croxton Banks, and destroyed a litter of five 
cubs in the grove, between the banks of Hallam’s 
Wood. Went away with another fox to Croxton 
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Banks, and killed him, as well as another litter of 
cubs in the patch of gorse, where we had found 
before. We drew forward to a piece of gorse to the 
left of Hallam’s Wood, and there killed a bitch fox 
and a third litter of cubs. Another fox going away, 
we ran him fast by Hallam’s and Conygear Woods, 
where a brace were on foot, through Croxton Banks 
and over Cedar Hill, almost to the Reservoir, and 
back to the large gorse cover banks (now in the act 
of being burnt and destroyed), where we killed him. 
Thus completing a slaughter of five old foxes and 
thirteen or fourteen cubs in one davar Winiswlast 
touch lasted half-an-hour at the best pacers 

One day in the last week in March 1837, during 
the time I was hunting North Warwickshire, my 
hounds met at a place called Snowford Bridge. We 
immediately proceeded to draw Debdale, a cover 
belonging to Sir Theophilus Biddulph. The hounds 
were scarcely thrown into that part which runs 
along the top of the field at the upper end, before 
they destroyed a litter of cubs, which had been 
bred above ground. We, however, soon found an 
old fox, and after hunting him with a very middling 
scent, lost him close to the village of Dunchurch. 
We then drew Bunker’s Hill without finding ; and, 
being prevented from drawing Mr Hibbert’s cover 
at Bilton Grange, on account of there being cubs 
there, we went on to Cook’s gorse at Hillmorton, 
and no sooner had the hounds began to draw the 
cover than they destroyed a second litter of cubs. 
We, however, came away with a fox, and, after 
hunting him slowly, ran him to ground at Cawston 
spinneys. It was then three o’clock, and I proposed 
going home, as I observed I thought we had done 
quite mischief enough for one day. However, to 
oblige a rather large field of sportsmen, I was 
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persuaded to draw Frankton Wood on our way 
home. 

Upon entering the wood the hounds found imme- 
diately ; and, without dwelling one instant, the fox 
broke away for Frankton village, and with a fair 
three-quarters scent, continued his line to Marton 
village, then along the river Itchen to Snowford 
Bridge, where we had met in the morning, and 
where he crossed the brook, as if making Print Hill 
his point ; but, leaving that cover on his right, he 
continued straight on for Ufton Wood, which he 
passed ; and, leaving Ufton village on his left, kept 
On Over a most severe country, as if pointing for 
Harbury village, which was on his left ; and, con- 
tinuing over Harbury Field, he went on to Chesterton 
Windmill ; then sunk the hill as if trying to reach 
Chesterton Wood ; but the hounds, whose pace had 
improved a little since leaving the ploughed land 
in Harbury Field, fairly raced up to their fox, and 
ran him in view to ground in a large drain under a 
sheep pen, and within one field of Chesterton Wood. 
As this was in the South Warwickshire country, we 
were of course obliged to leave him. 

He was an old dog-fox, for the whipper-in viewed 
him twice during the run, once on coming away, and 
a second time in the large grass field leading up to 
Chesterton Windmill. I can only add that the 
hounds deserved him ; and taking the day through, 
it was one of the hardest days I ever was out in, 
and I never saw the horses more beat than were the 
few that remained to the end. Now, any of my 
brother sportsmen who may have hunted in this 
country, and are well acquainted with the whole 
line we traversed on that day, must allow that it 
was a most extraordinary performance for both 
hounds and horses. At one part of the day, when at 
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Hillmorton, we were close upon the boundary of the 
Pytchley country ; and, after traversing a great part 
of the North Warwickshire in a semi-circle, both in 
toad work and chasing, we finished in the South 
Warwickshire country. Luckily the scent was not 
first-rate from Marton village to the hounds leaving 
Harbury Field, when they got up to their fox, and 
set to running hard, or the horsemen could never 
have lived with them. 

Vixen foxes generally lay up their cubs from the 
middle to the end of the month of March ; some 
litters are produced as late as the month of April, 
but not often. In some instances cubs have been 
discovered in the depth of winter, though such 
occurrences are rare. I recollect Mr Osbaldeston’s 
hounds once killed a bitch fox in cub during the 
month of December in N orthamptonshire. A good 
nursery, as a feeder to the rest of the country, is a 
most essential thing, and as some persons are not 
fond of having their covers disturbed very late in 
the season, the convenience and wishes of all large 
landed proprietors, whose covers are extensive, and 
whose love for hunting and its concomitants prompts 
them to preserve the cubs, as well as the old foxes, 
ought on all occasions to be considered. It ite ll 
am sorry to observe, a circumstance of every-day 
occurrence to hold out the appearance of preserving, 
while not one litter of cubs is ever permitted to 
remain, for fear that some old one-legged hen- 
pheasant should be kidnapped. This is as illiberal 
as it is deceitful; for it is as totally impossible for 
a pack of hounds to be taught their work without 
plenty of cubs to enter them to, as it would be for 
a lad to attempt to construe a play of Sophocles 
without having first learnt the Greek grammar. 

No animal was ever created in vain ; and, if the 
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good that foxes do was weighed against the mischief 
of which they are very frequently and wrongfully 
accused, I am convinced that the former would 
greatly preponderate in the scale of an impartial 
judge. As a convincing proof of the utility of these 
animals, I may mention the remains of the prey 
belonging to a litter of cubs which I saw the other 
day in the neighbourhood where I was then staying. 
In a large kennel, or bathering place, as it is some- 
times called, we discovered the skins of five hedge- 
hogs, the mutilated remains of nearly a dozen moles, 
four or five rats, rabbits’ legs, the feathers of small 
birds, two frogs, and the half-consumed carcase of 
one solitary old hen ;° but it was evident, from her 
extreme age, that she must have ceased to produce, 
and consequently would have been of no earthly use 
to the farmer from whom she had been taken. The 
chief food of foxes, although I candidly allow that 
they at times destroy game and poultry, consists of 
all kinds of reptiles and insects, but more particularly 
field mice, of which any one may be thoroughly 
convinced, if he will take the trouble of either 
examining the animal’s billeting, or of following the 
nightly track of one in the snow; he would then 
plainly see how curiously they hunt and examine 
every tuft of grass and stubble-cock ; and where 
they pounce upon the mice and devour them. 

It would not be fair to mention names on such a 
subject, but the fact is beyond question, and it bears 
so closely and forcibly upon what I have been saying 
about the destruction of foxes, that I shall mention 
an anecdote relating to it. The hounds of a noble 
lord’, who some years ago hunted one of the midland 


‘ The late Lord Middleton. [Mr Vyner refers to the period 
between 1812-1822, during which Lord Middleton hunted the 
Warwickshire country.—Ep.] 
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counties, were advertised to meet at the covers of a 
gentleman, which were in those days more celebrated 
for the number of pheasants which they harboured 
than for the good runs which they afforded to fox- 
hounds. As it was well known that there was no 
chance of a find, the keeper—as I am charitable 
enough to suppose that it must have been done 
without his master’s connivance—procured a bag- 
man, which was designed to be put down in due 
form when the hounds were drawing. This dis- 
graceful intention having come, by some means or 
other, to the ears of the noble owner of the pack, 
he was determined to be even with the intended 
perpetrator of the insult. Riding up to the cover- 
side exactly as the hand of his watch rested upon 
the appointed hour, he thus addressed his huntsman : 
‘My hounds meet at half-past ten, and I wait for no 
one ; throw them into cover, Harry’. In they went, 
and a blank draw was the result. ‘ Why, there is not 
even the slightest touch of a fox ’, says his lordship, 
and away he trotted to another cover seven miles 
distant, leaving in the lurch the keeper, the bagman, 
and a large party of gentlemen who were at break- 
fast, and anxiously expecting the arrival of the 
hounds. 

In some of the more remote districts of England, 
where, from the unhandy, and almost impenetrable 
nature of the woodlands, fox-hunting in the more 
legitimate way is seldom or never practised, the 
amusement of fox-mobbing is carried on during the 
falls of snow in each winter, by the farmers and 
country-people, with the greatest perseverance. It 
is usual in many of these rough settlements, to brew 
purposely a barrel of extra strong beer, to be broached 
upon the occasion of this annual hunt ; and, if it 
should so happen that there is not sufficient snow 
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to enable these exterminators of the vulpine race 
to carry out their murderous design, the beer is kept 
till the next season, when a more fitting opportunity 
offers itself to carry on the extermination, and to 
regale themselves upon the beer, which, by its 
advanced age, had acquired an additional strength 
and flavour. This dreadful system was at one time 
carried on to a great extent in many of the Warwick- 
shire woodlands, even where it was perfectly prac- 
ticable to take hounds during the autumn for the 
purpose of cub-hunting. 

When Sir Bellingham Graham hunted the Ather- 
stone country, he endeavoured to put a stop toa 
system which well nigh threatened to drain his wood- 
lands of all his best foxes, by inviting to a grand 
dinner the whole of the farmers who might then 
reside in the neighbourhood of the Maxtock Woods, 
and where the amusement of fox-mobbing had been 
annually carried on to a very great extent ; but such 
inveterate vulpecides had these rascals become, that 
_ the very first snow which fell during the succeeding 
year soon dissipated all their promises to preserve 
the foxes for the worthy baronet ; and they fell to 
the work of destroying the animals with as great 
alacrity as if Sir Bellingham had never even invited 
them to a dinner, nor received the slightest promise 
to abstain from their, to him, most annoying 
amusement. 

At the time Mr Corbet hunted Warwickshire, the 
practice of fox-stealing was carried on to such an 
extent in some of his best country ; for instance, 
Woolford and Wichford woods, and most of the 
covers on the Long Compton side of the country, 
that he was absolutely obliged to pay ‘ black mail’ 
to the poachers and fox-catchers who chiefly resided 
at Long Compton and the village of Mickleton, 
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which is situated at the foot of the well-known 
Cotswold Hills. 

The two most celebrated families of these 
marauders were the Hugheses, of Long Compton, 
who are well known to this day for their excellent 
breed of earth terriers: the genuine strain to which 
I now allude are black and tan, curiously ticked 
upon their ears ; in fact, one of the best dogs I ever 
possessed I obtained from one of these persons. 
The other family were the Sharps, of Mickleton, who 
were also quite as celebrated for their ‘ little dogs’ ; 
and were looked upon with horror for many years 
by the fox-hunters of Warwickshire and the 
Gloucestershire country, till at length a handsome 
pecuniary present to the last of the race, and his 
appointment as earth-stopper to the district, added 
to an inveterate attack of rheumatism, acquired by 
his long system of nocturnal adventure, made him 
‘an honest man’; andshe continued in the service 
of the Warwickshire hunt for many years, until the 
time of his death, which took place about the year 
1830, leaving as a legacy to the late Mr Russell— 
who at that time hunted the country—a large 
collection of traps, with which he used to take the 
cubs, having first wrapped the teeth with cloth, 
to prevent their legs being injured: with these 
traps he begged he might have his hunters shod, as 
far as the iron would go, as he was willing to make 
amends, as well as he was able, for the great injury 
he had done to fox-hunting in his early life. 

In a former chapter, in speaking of the exercise 
of hounds, I recommended their being taken out, 
during the summer, as early as daybreak, but this 
only referred to the extreme heat of the dog days. 
During the ordinary summer weather hounds ought 
to be taken out to horse exercise for several hours 
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during the middle of the day, which is far better than 
giving them an hour or two’s gentle exercise early in 
the morning, and then allowing them to lie roasting 
themselves upon the kennel floors in the scorching 
sun during the heat of the day, which practice is 
one of the greatest inducers of rheumatism that can 
be imagined, to say nothing of their blood becoming 
heated and thickened to the highest degree. Besides, 
how much their handiness is increased by always 
having them about with you whenever it is possible. 

I am now more especially addressing myself to 
those gentlemen who are in the habit of hunting 
their own hounds ; for the mere mechanical routine 
of going to exercise with the property of another, 
for which work the servants are paid, cannot have, 
I fear, half the charms that the delightful country 
rides will afford, which the owner of the animals 
himself may be induced to take during that beautiful 
season of the year, attended by hounds of his own 
breeding, puppies of his own rearing, as he watches 
their daily improvement both in behaviour and 
condition, breathing the pure uncontaminated at- 
mosphere of nature, far, far away from the noisy 
pestilence of cities, charmed by the odour of wild - 
flowers, and the never-ceasing song of the wild 
denizens of the woodlands, or soothed by the mighty 
roaring of the ocean, as he passes along, inhaling at 
every breath, health, vigour, and contentment, 
while the very horses seem to share in the exhilarat- 
ing pleasure as they press with their nervous limbs 
the maiden freshness of the sea-washed ground. | 
declare that, with the exception of the more ex- 
hilarating moments of the chase, I could never 
discover any other mode of passing my existence in 
a way to me so truly pleasurable as in long morning 
rides with my hounds at exercise, where the nature 
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of the ground is such that the pack can be taken out 
where there is plenty of grass, as there is in parks, 
large commons, and forests, &c., or what is nearly 
as good, if not even better for a change, along the 
line of the sea-coast at low water. 

In these long and unrestrained wanderings over 
some neighbouring hills, you may ride along, re- 
freshed with the odour of the wild thyme, as you 
listen to the humming of the industrious bees, the 
‘drowsy tinkling’ of the sheep-bells, the distant 
voice of the ploughman as it breaks upon the ear, 
the varied song of the lark, the springish notes of 
the cuckoo, while the ‘many colour’d pack’, 
reflecting on their glossy coats the rays of the sun, 
are allowed to traverse the adjacent lawn, docile and 
unrestrained, to the distance of a hundred yards, 
or to polish their muscular sides on the velvet 
carpet of the ancient sheep-walk. 

In some kennels where strict economy, or, as it 
should be more appropriately termed, parsimony, is 
the order of the day, the hounds have no beds 
allowed them on their benches during the summer 
months ; but it is a bad system. In the first place, 
the kennels do not smell half so sweet as when they 
are allowed beds, which can be removed as often as 
occasion may require ; nor can the vermin be kept 
from getting into their coats half so easily, as when 
there is a little straw to shake the sulphur upon ; 
moreover, hounds by continually lying upon hard 
boards, not unfrequently become quite bare upon 
their hocks and elbows, which has an unsportsman- 
like and unsightly appearance. Where straw is too 
dear and precious an article (as it is in some counties 
nearly as dear as hay’) to be wasted, fern or bracken, 


* [The editor has known straw to be £4 5s. per ton.—Ep,] 
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which can be sometimes had for the mere cutting 
and fetching, is an excellent substitute, and I have 
known many instances where the hounds were 
bedded with no other litter for a whole summer, 
and looked exceedingly well and bright in their coats. 
Ticks, as well as fleas, are a sad nuisance in some 
kennels ; but they are undoubtedly a sure demon- 
stration of bad, lazy kennel-huntsmanship, being 
in the first instance nothing else than the effects 
of idleness, filth, and neglect ; and nothing can be 
easier than to eradicate such pests from all sorts of 
kennels if the feeder will set to work in a proper 
manner when he first perceives the evil to break 
out. 

Pointing up all cracks and crevices to the fullest 
extent upon the walls and ceilings, and two or three 
whitewashings with hot lime water, well scalding the 
benches, and afterwards dressing the joints with 
corrosive sublimate dissolved in spirit and mixed 
with water, will perfectly and effectually eradicate 
the intruders, provided that, when the hounds again 
return to their lodging-rooms, their coats are free 
from vermin, which can easily be effected by the 
mild dressing usually used in kennels. But as 
prevention is always better than a cure, a little 
sulphur sprinkled upon the beds will prevent the 
vermin from ever breaking out again, unless the 
hounds are allowed to pick up ticks and fleas when 
shut up in strange places, or the kennels to become 
saturated with filth and dirt under the benches, 
or in the remote and dark corners of the building. 
The establishing a good and free system of ventila- 
tion is a thing not half sufficiently attended to in 
kennels and stables ; and I am well convinced that 
ninety-nine cases of illness out of the hundred 
which occur may be traced to a neglect of so 
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necessary a precaution, as either that or efficient 
drainage. 

Nothing is so bad, after no ventilation at all) as 
for hounds to be allowed to lie in a thorough draught, 
more especially with the wind blowing from the 
east. An hour of such neglect is sufficient to totally 
annihilate the condition of a pack of hounds for 
_ weeks to come, producing, as I myself can bear 
witness, the most injurious consequences in the 
shape of colds, rheumatism, swelled heads, and sore 
throats, which are not very easily got rid of with 
the greatest nursing and attention. Men are very 
apt to be taken off their guard in hot weather, and 
I always fancy that more severe colds are caught 
during so trying a season, especially when a dry, 
burning wind comes from the east, or a sudden 
change of the atmosphere takes place. Indis- 
criminately swimming hounds at exercise is a very 
questionable practice, and, in my opinion, very 
unhuntsmanlike. During the heat of summer there 
can be no harm in occasionally giving them a turn 
over a Clear river or large fish pond, provided they 
are not kept in too long, and care is taken to dry 
them well afterwards, by allowing them to walk 
about some nice grass field, before they are allowed 
to travel in the dust, so that their clean jackets 
should not be stained all over. 

Swimming in the sea is a very different thing 
altogether ; nothing can be more salubrious, and 
where a pack are within distance, I would take 
them two or three times a week during the heat of 
summer, and exercise them on the sea-shore}, 


* [In a previous portion of the book, Mr V yner has mentioned 
at some length the lameness which affected the hounds at the 
Ascot kennels. To counteract this, Sharpe, who was then hunts- 
man, was accustomed to take the pack every year, for sea- 
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Hounds soon learn to swim out into the sea, and at 
first it is very easy to get them across the arms of 
water that run up inland as the tide begins to flow. 
Besides, it does the horses’ legs as much good as the 
hounds’ constitutions to be ridden into it, and the 
water is an excellent and cooling medicine for either 
animal, if they will drink it, as I have seen many do. 
I have also known hounds to lap sea-water with 
avidity, after killing a fox in the breakers, during a 
hot day in the spring, the effects of which were most 
evident in ten minutes after, and any stranger to the 
scene would have almost thought that they were all 
in exercise after physic, instead of on their road to 
draw for a second fox. I have heard some good 
judges of condition say that a continuance of sea 


bathing, to Brighton where they had a kennel on Church Down. 
From this treatment the hounds benefited ; but whether from 
the sea water or owing to the change to a healthier soil is a moot 
point—possibly it was from the joint effect of both. In July 
1821, the pack went to Brighton as usual, but before that symp- 
toms of hydrophobia had shown themselves, and Sharpe seems 
to have entertained the notion that sea bathing might operate 
as a cure, or rather as a prevention, against that terrible malady. 
From all accounts Sharpe was no man for half measures, as we 
are told he kept the patients in the sea till their strength was 
thoroughly exhausted. An eye-witness averred that on different 
days several were taken out of the water in an apparently lifeless 
condition ; while one hound was drowned. This drastic treat- 
ment, however, was powerless to protect the pack from rabies ; 
and so Lord Cornwallis, at that time master of the buckhounds, 
ordered them to be destroyed. Poor old Sharpe, a martyr to 
rheumatism, deputed the whippers-in and the feeder to carry 
out the sentence ; and he is reported to have cried like a child 
while the hounds were being put an end to. These hounds, it 
may be mentioned, were descended from those presented by 
the Duke of Richmond to the Prince Regent seven or eight 
years previously. About ten couples, it seems, had been left 
behind at Ascot, and these served to perpetuate the Goodwood 
blood. To form a working pack for the forthcoming season 
recourse was had to drafts.—Eb.] 
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bathing is far preferable to all the dressing in the 
world, provided the pack has not been actually 
attacked by a mange, a thing seldom to be met with 
in these days of cleanliness and improvement. 

Before I conclude my labours, I suppose I ought, 
according to custom, to give a description of a perfect 
run. Now, I consider that imaginary runs are almost 
too puerile for even cockneys to read ; and although 
I can describe a run perfect in all its parts, even to 
the ‘who-whoop’,-and where I might add ‘et 
quorum pars magna fui’, the fact of its having taken 
place in a woodland district (and consequently over 
ground well known to a few provincials only), will, 
I fear, render its record of not quite so interesting 
a character as if it had been enjoyed from ‘the 
Coplow’ or the far-famed gorse-cover at Misterton. 
Still, however, I must describe it, short as the narra- 
tion may be, as I really consider that, if it was not 
the dest run I was ever a witness to in my life, the 
fox was killed in the most handsome and satisfactory 
manner to me, in one of the most severe and difficult 
countries in England for a huntsman and hounds 
to perform in. 

In December 1835, my hounds found a fox at 
Birchley Hayes, a large wood lying to the right of the 
London and Birmingham road. Upon going away he 
ran through Meriden Shafts—a large cover, the 
property of Lord Aylesford—with a burning scent ; 
and passing through the whole of the Packington 
woodlands, made the best of his way to Tyle Hill, 
a distance of about seven miles, the hounds carrying 
an extraordinary head through the whole of this 
difficult country, intersected as it is with rough 
ground and covers in every direction, without 
experiencing the slightest check. From this point 
the fox turned rather to the left, and passing through 
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Crackley Wood, made his point to a small head of 
earths close to Stoneleigh village, but which he 
found stopped, and continued his course over the 
river Avon, evidently determined to save his life in 
the Great Weston Woods. At Stoneleigh village 
we experienced our first check, having now come 
about eleven miles in fifty-three minutes over a most 
rasping and severe woodland country. 

By a fortunate cast towards Stoneleigh Mill, the 
hounds recovered their fox ; and, hitting him over 
the water, set to running very hard in a direction 
for Waveley Wood, the whole field of horsemen 
being completely thrown out for a time, as it was 
necessary to cross the river by a bridge which lay 
considerably to the right of the fox’s line. 

The hounds were brought to a check in the field 
next to Waveley Wood by a large flock of sheep, 
which gave the horsemen time to come up ; when 
the fox, which had been turned from his point by a 
shepherd and his dog, was once more recovered ; and, 
from that point the pack, who were evidently running 
hard for their fox, drove him in gallant style to 
Bubbenhall Wood, through which they rang his 
knell with the sweetest melody. Here he was 
actually viewed by the hounds ; but in a last effort 
found strength once more to face the open, over 
which the hounds fairly raced him in view, and 
driving him into Ryton Wood—a cover of two 
hundred acres—killed him in the middle of it, and 
within a hundred yards of the main head of earths, 
which were then open, after a most brilliant and 
satisfactory run of one hour and _ thirty-seven 
minutes, through a country beset on every side with 
deep and holding woodlands and fences almost 
impracticable. The hounds, however, had two 
points especially in their favour, one of which was 
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a veal burning scent, and the other a straight and 
determined fox. The distance traversed was about 
fourteen miles, and the number of large covers 
passed through were nine or ten!. 

Without enumerating any of the long list of first- 
Tate runs to which I have myself been witness during 
my hunting career, I will content myself by tran- 
scribing from The Journal of the Operations of the 
Belvoir Foxhounds, a run which took place on 
December _ 1o, 1805, and which has justly been 
pronounced as one of the best runs ever recorded. 
There will be no imaginary conversation between 
imaginary persons introduced, no. line of country 


* [On reading accounts of both ancient and modern runs, I 
cannot help thinking that the writers often adopt a somewhat 
flattering estimate of pace. In the run Mr Vyner so vividly 
describes, he makes hounds and horsemen cover about—an 
elastic term, of course—i1 miles in 53 minutes; that is an 
average of 4,°; minutes for each mile. I do not hesitate to say 
that if any pack ran at this rate to-morrow ‘ over a most rasping 
and severe woodland country,’ for a distance of 3 miles, not 5 per 
cent. of the field would see which way they went. Furthermore, 
in the run described in the text, the 11 miles or so were run with- 
out a check; and then, when the fox was hit off, again ‘ the 
whole field of horsemen’ had to go round by a bridge. How 
often would one see a ‘ whole field ’ up after such a 53 minutes ? 
The duration of the checks is not given ; but at any rate, the 
average pace for the final 3 miles, ‘ including stoppages,’ was 
14% minutes per mile, or about 10 minutes per mile slower 
than the average speed of the first 11 miles; yet for some 
time the hounds ran in view ! My own idea is, that if hounds 
run anything like straight, and cover 84 miles within the hour, 
they will leave behind a large proportion of the field. On two 
occasions it has happened to me to be driving when hounds have 
been running parallel, or nearly so, to the road. In both in- 
stances the field had tailed considerably, and there were not 
half-a-dozen men really with the hounds ; yet a thirteen-hand 
pony kept up with the pack on the road without going as fast as 
g miles an hour. Four miles, at 12 miles an hour will, I fancy, 
shake off all but the best men and the best horses.—ED. | 


iF 
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selected to serve the purpose ; and, although there 
will be no ‘death halloo’ wafted on the gales to 
Cottesmore, I hope I may be allowed to introduce 
it without further apology. | 

‘WALTHAM, Dec. 10.—It had snowed considerably 
in the morning, and was inclined to freeze / and.as 
the sun had little or no power, we soon perceived, on 
meeting at Waltham, that there was no probability 
of the snow melting sufficiently to enable us to throw 
off in that country. As the vale of Belvoir appeared 
free from snow we determined, by a rapid and 
sudden movement, to reach Jericho cover. Un- 
expected as our appearance was in that quarter, yet 
the foxes were not taken by surprise. 

‘On our arrival there we were informed that a fox 
had been disturbed from an adjoining stubble-field, 
and had entered the cover. Probably he had passed 
through it ; for, on throwing in the hounds, some of 
them would have brought away a scent at the gate 
in the top part of the cover. They soon, however, 
found ; and the fox came away along the hedge-row 
that runs from the north-east corner. The hounds 
came out with! another fox at first, but hallooing 
them from him, we laid them on the scent of the 
former, and ran him very hard across the road that 
leads to Whatton, then turned to the right, and 
crossing the Whippling, came up nearly to the canal, 
two fields from Redmile Bridge. Here we ex- 
perienced a check by the hounds being over-ridden : 
but they hunted him forwards, and he got up in 
view to the pack from some rushes? in a field opposite 


1 “This fox had returned into the cover, and we were lucky in 
getting the hounds away from him.’ 

* “Many gentlemen were thrown out at this point ; and such 
was the pace of the hounds from hence that they never saw more 
of them until we turned back from Cotham.’ 
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to the windmill which stands on the Belvoir side of 
the canal. They now set off at the best pace, making 
a direct point for Bottesford town ; and then 
bearing to the left, crossed the Nottingham turnpike 
road at the toll-bar leading to Elton, leaving Bottes- 
ford completely on the right ; crossed the river? 
Devon, and leaving the village of Normanton on the 
right, and Kilvington on the left, made a direct 
point for Staunton ; but turning to the right, went 
over* the road that leads from Bottesford to the 
North Road, up to Normanton Thorns. 

‘The fox had skirted the cover without entering 
it, leaving it on his left; and when we reached the 
_ top of the adjoining hill, we viewed him two fields 
ahead. He now took the road which leads to Long 
Bennington, but turned from it into the lane that 
leads to the left of Cotham ; and leaving that, he 
made his way to the North Road, which he kept 
on his right till close to Cotham village. He had 
now run ten miles, with the wind directly in his 
teeth ; and all persons were unanimous in con- 
sidering it as a fine run, and in expecting immediate 
death. They little knew the strength and intentions 
of the animal before them. He had been sorely 


1 “The only persons who leaped this wide brook were Mr 
Forester and J. Wing, a farmer ; the latter fell in the attempt. 
The rest of the field leaped into the bottom of it, and got out at 
a watering-place for cattle, which fortunately offered itself on 
the opposite side.’ [On the 7th February 1856, during Mr 
Baker’s mastership of the North Warwickshire Hounds, Mr 
Alexander Campbell, of Monzie, jumped the river Leam where 
it was 27 feet 7 inches wide. See vol. vii. of The Field, pp. 116, 
136.—ED.] 

* “The only check that occurred between the field where the 
fox jumped up in view and the point whence they turned back 
from Cotham was at this place, owing to their being pressed 
along a hedge-row ’. 
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pressed since he jumped up in view, and finding that 
his up-wind course was no longer safe, he deserted 
whatever point he had in that line, and turned back 
down wind, from Mr Evelyn Sutton’s white farm- 
house, by which measure he at first threw the 
hounds! to hunting. They, however, recovered 
their terms in a few moments, and going back close 
to Long Bennington town, stretched away along a 
line for Foston, until they reached the road that 
runs from the former place towards Allington. They 
ran along it nearly? a mile, until they came to a 
small fir plantation on the eastern side of the lane, 
in Allington Lordship. Hence they turned away to 
the right, by Bennington Grange, crossed the Not- 
tingham turnpike road, left Muston village on their 
right, and went up to Sir John Thorold’s planta- 
tion. ¢ / 

‘ The fox came out in view to many gentlemen, and 
made for the canal bridge opposite; but being 
headed by a man there, he returned through the 
cover, and away at the opposite end. Two couple 
of hounds got away close to his brush, and the 
remainder hunted after them over the river, and 
overtook them when within three fields of Sedge- 
brook village. They now again ran very hard over 
this beautiful country, leaving Sedgebrook on the 
left, with their heads directly for Barrowby Thorns. 


* “Mr Cholmondeley, who had been thrown out in the course 
of the run, hearing the hounds returning towards him, looked 
for the fox, and saw him come through a hedge close to him, 
and not more than two fields before the hounds. He crouched 
for a few moments, and then returned through the hedge back 
towards the hounds ; but of course speedily changed his direction 
again ’, 

2 “Some men had viewed him in this lane, and he was then 
about four or five minutes before the hounds’, 
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After going within two! fields of that cover, they 
suddenly turned to the right, and ascended the 
hill which lies between the N ottingham road and the 
Thorns, on the top of which is a clump of fir-trees. 
From this point several horses dated their dis- 
comfiture. 

‘The hounds, after ascending the hill, proceeded 
without any relaxation of pace, leaving Barrowby 
town half a mile on the right, pointing for Gunnerby 
village, but when they entered Gunnerby Open 
Field, they turned sharp to the tight ; and going over 
a hollow that runs up from Grantham, they crossed 
the hill on the other side, went over Earl’s Fields, 
and came down to the canal, within 200 yards of the 
wharf at Grantham. The fox had intended to nick 
a swing-bridge? opposite the toll-bar, but having 
missed his point by 300 yards, he ran the towing- 
path, and then crossed over the bridge. A man 
who was there informed us that he was then ten 
minutes before us. Crossing the Melton turnpike 
road, we now ascended the hill ame leaving Har- 
laxton Wood just upon the right, went away, at 
great speed on the part of the hounds, to Straxton. 

‘Leaving this place immediately on? the right, 


1 “Previous to this point he had been again twice viewed, and 
each time was five minutes before the hounds ’. 

* “This fox had shown a marked dislike to water during the 
whole of his widely extended course. At Muston plantation, 
when he headed from the bridge, he made no other attempt to 
cross the canal, though it probably was his intention at that time 
to make a direct point for the woodlands, which he could have 
done with a saving of five or six miles. Again at Grantham 
swing-bridge he was determined, in defiance of a man who was 
upon it, to pass over it, and effected his purpose ; and in crossing 
the river at Great Ponton, he did not go through the river, but 
availed himself of a foot-bridge ’, 

° “They went through a small garden close to the village ’. 
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they crossed the earths, and made a straight point 
down to Great Ponton town. Here they crossed 
the high! north road, and, going by the north end 
of the town, went over the river and the earths by 
the mill; ascended the opposite hill, and going 
across the stone quarry, skirted Ponton Wood, 
as if bound for Boothby, but, turning to the right, 
went over the fine country to Stoke Park. They 
left that cover on the right, and Bassenthorpe 
village on the left, and, topping the hill, went away 
for Burton Slade Wood ; when—the company being 
now reduced to five or six persons, the horses of the 
huntspeople tired and not in sight, the spirit, 
exertion, and strength of our extraordinary fox 
undiminished and unbroken, and a prospect of an 
immediate change in these great woodlands—it was 
deemed advisable to whip off the hounds at this 
point,? which was effected with much difficulty by 
Cecil Forester, Esq., and one or two others. On 
examining the period of duration of this wonderful 
chase, it was found to have lasted three hours. 
‘This run is supposed by all sportsmen to have 
been the best that can be remembered in the annals of 
fox-hunting. Its great distinguishing marks were, 
the distance of the point where the fox was found 


‘ “Very few horsemen went forward from hence; horses 
were to be seen in all parts of the country in great distress, and 
the only gentlemen who were at the conclusion were Messrs 
Forester, Berkeley Craven, and Vansittart; and of these the 
two latter had not been near the hounds during the severe part 
of the run, after the fox jumped up in view between Redmile 
and Bottesford ’. 

* “Of twenty-one couples of hounds that were out, eighteen 
and a half couples were either immediately with the pack at the 
time of stopping them, or came up with the huntspeople im- 
mediately after. Among the stoutest hounds were particularly 
distinguishable Traveller and Helen’. 
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from the place where the hounds were whipped off 
from the scent, and the still greater distance of the 
furthest point in the run (Cotham) from the same 
place. The former is not less, as the crow flies, than 
fourteen miles ; the latter, eighteen. 

‘The other qualifications which give this run a 
decided superiority over all others that can be 
remembered, were the beauty and the novelty of the 
country over which the fox carried us, and the 
extraordinary and continued pace at which the 
hounds ran during the whole time. Confident in his 
own strength, the fox never endeavoured to keep 
farther away from the pack than a few minutes ; and 
to this, perhaps, is partly to be attributed the ap- 
parent goodness of the scent, and the consequent 
severity of the chase. He was at no time pressed 
to defeat', excepting when he gave up his Cotham 
point ; nor did he fear showing himself occasionally, 
as he did before we reached Bottesford, and again 
at Long Bennington, and a third time at Sir John 
Thorold’s plantation. It was thought by many 
persons that the hounds must have changed here ; 
but the only foundation upon which they could rest 
this opinion was the impossibility of a run so severe 
and extensive being the exertion of a single fox. 
At Muston plantation he was viewed thrice, and by 
most of the company ; and it was easy to be seen 
that we had not then changed ; and as there never 


* “It must be recollected that this fox was possessed of such 
stoutness that he endured for three hours the pace which is in 
general supposed equal to the destruction of an ordinary fox in 
forty minutes. He had evidently a knowledge of Mr Musters’s 
country by his running up wind to Cotham, and when he found 
that it was not safe to persevere longer in that line, he imme- 
diately determined upon reaching the Great Woodlands, nearly 
twenty miles distant in another direction ’, 
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was at any time the most trifling division of scent, 
and we never entered any cover whatever, with the 
exception of the above-mentioned plantation, it is 
certainly equally fair to presume that we never did 
change. It remains only to add, that during the 
three hours that the hounds were running, they 
Were supposed, on a moderate calculation, to have 
run for thirty-five to thirty-eight miles; and that 
they crossed, during that period, through twenty 
lordships. Of the extraordinary fox which they 
pursued, we can only say, ‘‘ Semper honos, nomengue 
suum, laudesque manebunt’’’. 

There is something to me always particularly 
melancholy in the spring. As the close of the hunting 
season approaches it invariably brings with it a 
train of gloomy ideas and reminiscences of by-gone 
happy days; of the absence of friends who have 
taken their departure until the revolving year 
brings winter round again, and perhaps never more 
to return. Whether it is the consciousness of the 
departure of life, or feelings imbibed from the soft 
Favonian breath of spring, I know not, which makes 
this period appear so depressing to the spirits, 
and so productive of a desire to reflect and moralise . 
but there is undoubtedly something in the atmo- 
sphere of this season which is not to be perceived 
during any other quarter of the year ; although the 
weather is generally finer than in the previous 
months ; and the new and beauteous livery, with 
which nature is still in the act of adorning herself, 
seems to impart, not only to the vegetable, but also 
to the animal creation, a freshness and splendour 
which one might suppose would awaken different 
ideas and feelings in the bosom of man. 

As we ride along the sunny side of some length- 
ened and impenetrable wood, listening to the 
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monotonous and gloomy sound of the voice of the 
whipper-in, or the opening note of some distant 
hound challenging upon a drag, or the line of a 
disturbed fox, every vision which rises up before us, 
and every object upon which we allow the eye to 
dwell, seems to remind us that May is not the season 
of the year for fox-hunting. The shrill bleating of 
the helpless lambs as they start from the bank-side 
on which they were basking, warns us of the danger 
of their situation. The high notes of the thrush, 
and the lengthened song of the blackbird seem to 
mock us as we cheer the well-known find. Even the 
modest primrose, and the powerful scent of the 
violet, lend their assistance to baffle our attempts 
to pursue our unseasonable amusement, and remind 
us by their looks, if their voices are mute, that this 
must be recorded in our journal as the last day of the 
season. Even the honest farmer, as we pass his 
homestead or the newly-repaired gap—over which 
he peers with an indignant scowl—greets us with a 
very different expression, both of countenance and 
voice, to what he did at Christmas ; and, instead of 
the accustomed smile and the proffered glass of his 
wife’s ale, the sullen remark of ‘ I suppose you won't 
come any more this turn,’ forms the whole of both 
salutation and adieu from that disapproving quarter. 

All this is anything but conducive to quiet and 
satisfactory feeling ; and, by drinking the pleasures 
of life to the dregs, we totally defeat the object with 
which they ought always to be pursued. 

As we draw nearer to home these conflicting 
reminiscences and visions seem to dwell more 
forcibly upon our fancy ; and, as the fleeting echo 
of the last blast of the horn dies away upon the ear, 
as we approach the kennel for the last time, this 
painful idea rushes across the mind—Shall I ever 
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again enjoy this most enchanting of all recreations 
—this most noble and manly of all pursuits ? Shall 
I ever again read in this— 


Table wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly character’d and engraved ? 3 


or must I exclaim, when I turn my face away, as the 
door is shut upon the unwilling steps of my lingering 
companions— 

‘FAREWELL !’ 


1 Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


CHAPTER Vil 
BIOGRAPHIES 


THE county of York has, from time immemorial, 
been productive of more genuine sportsmen than 
any other part of England; and, amongst those 
who flourished in the days of which I have been 
speaking, no man was more celebrated as a fine 
specimen of the original stamp of fox-hunter and 
country gentleman than William Draper, Esq: ol 
Beswick, in the East Riding. I know well the old 
mansion where this fine old sportsman lived, passing 
by it, as I frequently did, on my road to cover, 
when I myself hunted the Holderness country, 
which consists of what is called Holderness and part 
of the wolds, reaching as far as the town of Driffield, 
between which and Beverley, at the village of 
Beswick, stands the once celebrated manor-house, 
now much dilapidated, and converted, by degrees, 
into a regular farmhouse. The only feature which 
would arrest the sportsman’s eye is the small public- 
house which is opposite, ornamented by the sign 
of The Death of the Fox, or the ‘ Fox and Hounds,’ 
as it is there called. The exploits of this once cele- 
brated man have been handed down from father 
to son amongst the farmers of that neighbourhood ; 
but as the account which I could glean of him would 
be very imperfect, I will avail myself of a short 
biographical memoir, written by Major Topham, 
the substance of which he received from the relations 
of Mr Draper himself. 
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‘In the old, but now ruinous mansion of Beswick 
Hall, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, lived the once 
well-known William Draper, Esq., who bred, fed, 
and hunted the staunchest pack of foxhounds in 
Europe. On an income of £700 a year, and no more, 
he brought up frugally and creditably a family of 
eleven sons and daughters, kept a stable of right 
good English hunters, a kennel of true bred fox- 
hounds, besides a carriage with horses suitable to 
carry out my lady and her daughters to church and 
other places of goodly resort. He lived in the old, 
honest style of his country, killing every month 
a good ox of his own feeding, and priding himself 
on maintaining a goodly, substantial table, but 
with no foreign kickshaws. His general apparel 
was a long, dark-brown hunting coat, a belt round 
his waist, and a strong velvet cap on his head. In 
his humour he was very joking and facetious, having 
always some pleasant story, both in the field and at 
the hall, so that his company was much sought after 
by persons of good condition, which was of great 
use to him in after life in advancing his own children. 
His stables and kennels were kept in such excellent 
order that sportsmen observed them as schools for 
huntsmen and grooms, who were glad to live there 
without wages merely to learn their business. When 
they had got good instruction, he then recommended 
them to other gentlemen, who wished no better 
character than that they were recommended by 
Squire Draper. He was always out of bed, during 
the hunting season, at four o’clock in the morning, 
and mounted on one of his goodly nags at five 
o'clock, himself bringing forth his hounds, who 
knew every note of their master’s voice. In the 
field he rode with good judgment, avoiding what 
was unnecessary, and helping his hounds when at 
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fault. His daughter, Di, who was equally famous 
at riding, was wont to assist him, cheering the 
hounds with her voice. She died in York at a good 
old age, and what was wonderful to many sportsmen, 
who dared not follow her, she died in her bed with 
whole bones. After the fatigues of the day, when 
he generally brought home a couple of brushes, he 
entertained those who would return with him, 
which was sometimes a distance of thirty miles, 
with good old English hospitality ; prime old 
October home-brewed was the liquor drunk, and his 
first fox-hunting toast, after dinner, was, “‘ All the 
brushes in Christendom”. At the age of eighty 
years this famous squire died as he lived, for he died 
on horseback; as he was returning from a visit 
to a neighbouring sportsman, where he had been 
to give him some instruction about establishing a 
pack of hounds, he was seized with an tiles ails 
dropping from his favourite pony, expired!. There 
was no man, rich or poor, in the neighbourhood, 
but who lamented his death, and the foxes were the 
only living things that had cause to be glad that 
Squire Draper was no more’, 

A Yorkshireman and a sportsman have, from 
time immemorial, been almost synonymous terms ; 
and I have always fancied that there is invariably a 
certain degree of character stamped upon the in- 
habitants of this, my favourite county, which in no 


* [Mr Roper, master of the Charlton Hunt (see p. 25 7.) also 
died in harness. He had met the hounds in the month of April 
1715; and just as they found a fox at Findon, Mr Roper was 
seized with a fit, fell from his horse, and expired at the age of 
eighty-four. Another painfully sudden death in the hunting 
field was that of Mr J. Hope Barton who, in 1869, succeeded 
Lord Hawke as master of the Badsworth. Like Mr Roper he 
was seized with a fit and fell dead from his horse, while hunting 
in 1876.—Ep.] 
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degree loses its interest even in the more humble 
of its examples. Amongst the numerous latter class 
whom circumstances have placed in my way, not 
one is more deserving of notice than that extra- 
ordinary character who is the subject of the fol- 
lowing short memoir :— 

Robert Darling, who was so well known for a great 
number of years as earth-stopper to the Holderness 
hounds by the appropriate soubriquet of ‘ Dog Bob,’ 
was a native of that southern part of Durham 
bordering upon Yorkshire, where, in the humble and 
retired capacity of a ploughman, he first imbibed 
a passion for the chase. Upon an occasion of 
Lord Darlington’s (afterwards Duke of Cleveland’s) 
hounds running a fox through the field where our 
hero was at work, he, totally unable to resist the 
temptation, unyoked the ‘ fore-horse of the team ’, 
who had been an old hunter, and, with a nerve and 
judgment far surpassing his years, went to the end 
of a long run, when the hounds killed their fox, and 
the noble master of the hounds presented him with a 
guinea for the gallant manner in which, without a 
saddle, he had distinguished himself through the 
chase. Upon his return home in the evening he got, 
what he most richly deserved, rather more than a 
slight taste of the farmer’s hunting whip, and with- 
out supper or bed was turned adrift to seek his 
fortune as he could. He then entered the service 
of a horse-breaker, and subsequently, emerging 
from man to master, he started on his own account 
as a horse-dealer ; and settled in the town of Hedon, 
in the East Riding. These might be considered as 
the palmy days of our future earth-stopper. To the 
precarious profession of horse-dealing was added 
that of a farmer of a pack of harriers, which he kept 
for many years, they being chiefly supported by the 
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subscriptions of a set of sporting tradespeople at 
Hull. As time passed away, and hare-hunting be- 
came less fashionable in that neighbourhood, poor 
Bob very soon, without the assistance of his sub- 
scriptions, ‘brought his noble to ninepence’ ; and, 
taking his pack to London upon speculation, he sold 
the finest of his hounds at Tattersall’s ; but failing 
to find customers for the whole, and not fancying 
a second taste of keeping hounds out of his own 
pocket, he, to use his own words, ‘gave the poor 
things their liberty in the streets of London ’, 
leaving them, as their master once before had been 
left, to seek their fortune through the wide world. 
Upon his return to Yorkshire, still loving any kind of 
life which was attached to hunting, he was installed 
earth-stopper and watcher of the fox-covers belong- 
ing to the Holderness hounds. In this capacity, 
dressed in the cast-off scarlet coats and caps of the 
whippers-in, both summer and winter, did ‘ Dog 
Bob’ perform the office above mentioned till 
upwards of seventy seasons had blanched his scanty 
locks, regularly attending the pack at the cover side 
mounted in full costume, and frequently appearing 
at the end of the day’s sport riding over fences, even 
during his last season, which would have tried the 
nerves of many men of only half his years. 
Subsequent to the period above referred tO, 1h 
which Mr Draper shone so conspicuously, great 
improvements took place in almost every department 
connected with the chase; establishments totally 
unconnected with the other parts of a country 
gentleman’s household, and on a far more expensive 
scale than heretofore maintained, began to be kept. 
Still, the chief enjoyers and promoters of the amuse- 
ment were to be discovered almost exclusively 
amongst that class of persons who necessarily were 
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the first originators of the science. During the long 
period of which I am now speaking, it would be 
difficult indeed to discover, amongst all his con- 
temporaries, a counterpart of that extraordinary 
character, a short memoir of whom I am about to 
present to my readers. 

On the 9th of December, 1838, and in the eighty- 
first year of his age, in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, died John Warde, Esq., of Squerries, in the 
county of Kent. He was, during fifty-six years, 
a master of foxhounds, and enjoyed, till his death, 
the honourable title of ‘ The Father of Fox-Hunters Y 
which devolved upon Mr Warde on the demise of 
the first Lord Yarborough. 

Mr Warde’s début as a master of hounds com- 
menced at a very early period of his life; in fact, 
he was only just of age when he first became the 
possessor of a pack of foxhounds in France. He 
subsequently hunted Warwickshire, Northampton- 
shire, and Berkshire. In the latter county he made 
his bow, in the year 1825, on the stage to the fox- 
hunting world, where he had during so many seasons 
played his part with universal applause, selling his 
hounds to Mr Horlock for 2000 guineas. During 
the whole course of his long hunting career he never 
attempted to handle the pack himself, but left the 
entire management of the hounds, after they had 
been thrown off, to his huntsmen—the most cele- 
brated of whom were Jem Butler, when he hunted 
the Pytchley country ; Robert Forfeit, who became 
afterwards his groom; and in Berkshire old Will 
Neverd. The description of hounds which Mr 
Warde bred through the whole of his life was a large, 
bony, throaty sort of hound, more calculated to plod 
his way over the cheerless and flinty downs of Berk- 
shire, than to take the shine out of the nags in the 
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Pytchley country; and in later life he even in- 
creased their size, when they were designated by the 
neighbouring sportsmen as ‘ John Warde’s Jack- 
asses '. The following extraordinary run occurred 
with Mr Warde’s hounds when he hunted the 
Pytchley country :—On February 3rd, 1802, found 
a fox at Marston Wood, between Welford and Market 
Harboro’, at half-past ten o’clock, and went away 
immediately at the best pace over Sibbertoft, How- 
thorpe, Theddingworth, Laughton, Lubbenham, and 
Foxton, where he was headed by a party coursing 
to Gumley, owing to which the hounds slackened 
their pace a little, and were brought to hunting 
near to Gumley House. About a mile on they got 
from scent to view, and ran swiftly over Saddington, 
Smeaton, Kibworth, Fleckney, Wistow, Newton 
Harcourt, Glenn, Oadby, Stoughton, Great Stretton, 
Little Stretton, and on to Galby. Here they again 
came to hunting over Trisby, to Billesdon, and under 
the cover side to Billesdon Coplow, where they came 
to very close hunting for near an hour over Cold 
Newton, Skeffington, and Tilton-on-the-Hill, where 
they hunted up to him in a double hedge-row, from 
whence they got view, and ran into him, after a 
chase of four hours and a quarter, in the course of 
which they ran through twenty-six parishes, without 
going into any cover! The distance from Marston 
Wood to the farthest point is computed at twenty- 
seven miles, and the circle they made from thirty-five 
to forty miles*. Out of a numerous field at starting, 


+ [In Post and Paddock ‘The Druid’ writes that Mr Warde 
would never cross with Mr Meynell’s blood. He obtained two of 
his worst draft hounds, which he named Queer’em and Quornite, 
and used to show them as specimens of the Quorn pack.—Ep.] 

* {I should scarcely think it possible for any one to have 
ridden an unclipped horse—clipping was not invented in 1802— 
at a rate of nearly ro miles an hour for four hours.—Ep.] 
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the only people remaining with the hounds at the 
end were the late Sir Henry Warde, K.C.B., brother 
to Mr Warde, and Sir Andrew Barnard, with Robert 
Forfeit, the huntsman, and Jem Butler, the first 
whipper-in. The hounds slept that night in the 
kennels at Bowden Inn, where Lord Sefton, who 
then hunted Leicestershire, kept his hounds. 

Mr Warde twice suffered in his kennel from the 
ravages of canine madness—at one time, losing his 
whole pack ; and at another, all excepting a few 
couples. Mr Warde’s greatest failing in breeding 
hounds was his extreme prejudice in favour of his 
own sort; to which might be attributed the in- 
creased slackness of the pack, although unrivalled 
in form in his later days. He was remarkably con- 
vivial and facetious ; and although his well-timed 
jokes and anecdotes continually kept ‘the table 
in a roar’, he was as much at home and refined 
in the more elegant society of the drawing-room 
as he was when entertaining with his inexhaustible 
fund of wit a circle of sporting farmers by the cover 
side. No man was better calculated than Mr Warde 
to add a lustre to each grade of society in which it 


was his lot at times to be placed, various and 


different as it was ; and equally was he in his place, 
whether you take him as a bidden guest, as was 
occasionally the case in his early life, at the refined 
table of George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, or 
merely as the chairman of a Pytchley Hunt dinner. 
He was a great patron of the road', and amongst the 
dragsmen of the old school was considered a first-rate 
performer in his way, always driving his own four 
horses on a journey, let the distance be ever so great. 


1 [It is said that Mr Warde was the first to suggest that the 
stage-coaches should be built with springs under the driving-box. 
—ED.] 
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He was one of the original members of the B. D. C. 
(or Benson Driving Club); and amongst the 
numerous feats of his more active days may be 
enumerated his driving one of the long coaches from 
London to Oxford in a match against time, which he 
won. Mr Warde was a great agriculturist ; and at 
one time, when the butchers of his neighbourhood, 
in Kent, combined unfairly to keep up the price of 
meat, he opened a regular butcher’s shop of his own ; 
and, by a spirited perseverance in underselling the 
trade, not only brought the butchers to their senses, 
but reduced the price of meat to its proper standard, 
making for himself, as he afterwards declared, a good 
and remunerative profit by the transaction. During 
the summer, when his pack was at what he con- 
sidered their highest perfection, Mr Warde had an 
annual hound-show at Squerries, to which place 
were invited many of the first judges amongst the 
masters of hounds of that day, who were not con- 
tented by merely inspecting the pack in kennel ; but 
had many of the best hounds brought by the hunts- 
man singly into the room after dinner, where they 
once more went through the ordeal of the scru- 
tinising judgment of his guests ; and where their 
individual merits were again pointed out by the 
enthusiastic owner of the pack. Mr Warde’s im- 
mense and increasing weight during the latter part 
of his career led him to be the purchaser of a 
description of horse which, from its pace, was by 
many sportsmen considered but ill-calculated to 
carry a man to a pack of foxhounds in any country ; 
and I remember many years ago, when I was staying 
at Hungerford for the purpose of hunting with his 
hounds, that he purchased a bay horse to carry 
himself, with no other character than that he could 
draw a load of wheat round the market-place in a 
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quicker time than could be accomplished by any 
other horse in that neighbourhood. 

[The present Editor has been unable to gather any 
information in connection with the pack of hounds 
which Mr Vyner says Mr Warde had in France. 
It is, indeed, somewhat curious that, considering Mr 
Warde’s great fame, there should be several con- 
tradictory accounts of his career as a M.F.H. In 
his Records of the Chase, Cecil says that, prior to 
1776, Mr Warde hunted the country round Wester- 
ham, in Kent, in which neighbourhood Squerries 
was situate. If Mr Warde was eighty years old at 
the time of his death in 1838, he must have been 
born in 1758; and if he hunted round Westerham 
before 1776, he must have kept hounds before he 
was eighteen years of age. Then another account 
says that after giving up the Westerham country, 
he kept for two years a pack of hounds at Yattenden, 
in Berks. Then, according to ‘ Gelert’, Mr Warde 
made his début in Oxfordshire in 1778, hunting that 
country till 1800, a period of twenty-two years ; 
but others allege that he was in Oxfordshire for 
eighteen seasons only. Mr Vyner, it will be ob- 
served, does not mention Mr Warde’s Oxfordshire 
country, probably for the reason that, after he had 
hunted that country for some time, he extended his 
boundaries into Warwickshire. ‘ Gelert’s’ theory, 
however, that Mr Warde hunted Oxfordshire till 
1800, must be incorrect, because, in the late Mr 
Nethercote’s very accurate history of the Pytchley 
Hunt, it appears that Mr Warde became master 
of the Pytchley in 1797, and held that position till 
1808. In that year he sold to Lord Althorp, at the 
price of 1000 guineas, his pack of hounds, with the 
exception of three couples of bitches and_ their 
offspring ; and next, having purchased thirty couples 
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from Colonel Cook, who had just given up the 
Thurlow country, undertook to hunt the New 
Forest ; and it is curious to observe that Mr Vyner 
does not make mention of this country in giving an 
outline of Mr Warde’s career, though it was during 
his tenure of the New Forest that his kennel was 
attacked with rabies (see Pp. I14), which carried 
off forty-one couples of hounds. This was in 1873, 
and in the following year he resigned in favour of 
Mr Nicoll, and removed to the Craven country, in 
Berks, retiring finally from the hunting-field in 1826. 
In the Newbury Weekly News, about 1884, Mr Walter 
Money, F.S.A., wrote a history of the Craven Hunt, 
and stated that Mr Warde had been a master of 
hounds for fifty-two years ; Mr Vyner says fifty-six 
years, and Mr Nethercote fifty-seven. If we adopt 
Mr Money’s chronology, Mr Warde must have 
commenced to keep hounds in 1774; 1£ Mr Vyner 
be right in his dates, the ‘ Father of Fox-Hunting ’ 
must have made his début in 1770; while, if Mr 
Nethercote is to be believed, Mr Warde must have 
begun in 1769. Now if, as Mr Vyner says, Mr Warde 
was eighty years old when he died in 1838, he must, 
as already remarked, have been born in 1758 ; 
and therefore, according to the three above-men- 
tioned historians, he must have been a master of 
hounds at twenty-eight years of age, according to 
Mr Money ; at twenty-four years of age, if Mr Vyner 
be accurate; and at twenty-three years of age, 
according to Mr Nethercote. ‘ Cecil,’ however 
(Records of the Chase), says that Mr Warde died in 
1838 at the great age of eighty-six, and was master 
of hounds for fifty-six years. He was master of the 
Craven for eleven years, of the Pytchley eleven years, 
and of the New Forest six years ; and these three 
countries account for twenty-eight years. He must 
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have hunted Oxfordshire and Warwickshire for 
eighteen years (and not twenty-two), which makes 
the total forty-six years. If, as ‘Cecil’ relates, he 
was two years in the Yattenden country, we have 
forty-eight years; and how many years must be 
allowed for the French pack and the Westerham 
country is uncertain.—ED. | 

By the death of John Warde, society was deprived 
of one of the finest specimens of the true English 
gentleman and sportsman that was ever known, 
either in his own time or any previous to it; he 
was an excellent neighbour, and a staunch and 
sincere friend. That stamp of fine old English 
squires will soon be rooted from the soil; and 
though nearly eradicated, we occasionally see re- 
corded the death of some aged remnant of the old 
school. 

The worthy baronet of whom the following is a 
short memoir was another sample of the good old 
times of which we have been speaking. He was 
an intimate friend of Mr Warde’s, and, at the time 
he hunted Warwickshire, a constant attendant 
on his pack in the hunting-field. 

Died, on the 6th of August 1841, at Ryde, 
whither he had retired for the benefit of his health, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age, Sir Theophilus 
Biddulph, Bart., of Birdingbury Hall, Warwickshire. 

The demise of the worthy baronet has taken from 
society one of the finest specimens of the old sports- 
man and country gentleman that has been known 
for many years. He was a magistrate for the 
county of Warwick, and one of the trustees of Rugby 
School. Trained from his earliest infancy to the 
sports of the field, Sir Theophilus shone in after-life 
as a proficient in almost every description of sporting 
lore. Although at no time a master of foxhounds 
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himself, he was a strict preserver of foxes, and a 
constant attendant at the cover side, and no one 
better understood the whole arcana of the chase. 
He was, moreover, a good hand at hare-hunting, and 
no pack of harriers stood in higher estimation than 
his own, which he hunted himself for a very long 
period, even until his seventy-fifth year.. He was a 
contemporary and intimate friend of the celebrated 
John Warde, of Squerries; and a rich treat it was 
for all lovers of fun and fox-hunting to meet these 
two jolly old Nimrods together over the mahogany. 
Sir Theophilus rode a horse many seasons which 
he bought of Mr Warde, and which was called 
‘ Pattens ’, from his extraordinary manner of going. 
At every description of trap, net, or other engine 
for the taking of all kinds of animals, birds, or fish, 
he was unequalled; and was one of the few re- 
maining sportsmen who kept up the old system 
of taking partridges by means of the setting dog 
and net ; his best setters were procured from Staf- 
fordshire. He was a great preserver of pheasants 
as well as foxes, and was the original inventor of 
the artificial pheasant, which is placed in trees to 
deceive the poachers when shooting them by moon- 
light. Sir Theophilus was also the inventor of a 
humane man-trap for catching poachers and garden 
thieves, by means of a chain, without injuring their 
limbs. 

He was a huntsman, a shot, a fisherman both in 
fresh and sea water, an otter-hunter, a bird-catcher, 
and a taker of wild fowl by means of a regular 
decoy ; he also made and repaired all his own nets ; 
he was an excellent mechanic, and a first-rate turner 
in wood, metal, and ivory. 

Sir Theophilus Biddulph has gone down to the 
grave sincerely regretted by all classes of society, 
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excepting the poachers, of whom he had been the 
terror for many a year. In his person he was re- 
markably handsome, and although always, even in 
early life, a heavy man, his weight considerably 
increased with his years, and at the time of his 
death he weighed nearly twenty stone. 

On February 13th, in the year 1825, a most 
extraordinarily good run took place from the noted 
fox-cover Deepdale, which was then a well-preserved 
cover of Sir Theophilus Biddulph’s, and is even now 
a favourite draw with the Warwickshire hounds. 
Lord Lichfield (at that time Lord Anson) hunted 
what is known as the Dunchurch country, and it was 
with his lordship’s pack that this excellent run took 
place, which was afterwards celebrated in verse 
by a well-known sporting divine, who had the good 
luck to have come from a neighbouring country 
to meet his lordship’s hounds on that memorable 
occasion. 
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John Musters, Esq., of Colwick Hall and Annesley 
Park, Nottinghamshire, died at his last-named seat, 
on the 8th September 1849. 

The family of De Musters, or De Monasteriis, is 
very old, and was located in Nottinghamshire prior 
to the time of William the Conqueror, as appears 
by Doomsday Book ; the chief residence has for the 
last 200 years been at Colwick Hall, near Notting- 
ham, which was purchased from the Byrons. 

Mr Musters was born in Grosvenor Square, London, 
on the 6th of July 1777, and was consequently in 
his seventy-third year. He was the only son and 
heir of John Musters, Esq., of Colwick Hall’, &c., &c., 


* [Mr Musters, about the year 1770 bought the hounds 
which Lord Robert Manners Sutton had kept at Kelham: and 
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by Sophia Catherine, daughter and coheiress of 
James Modyford Heywood, Esq., of Maristow, in 
the county of Devon. He had an only sister, Sophia, 
married to Thomas Wright Vaughan, Esq., of 
Woodstone, Huntingdonshire, both of whom survive 
him. 

At the age of thirteen he went to Eton, and at 
seventeen to Christ Church, Oxford, as a Gentleman- 
Commoner. Dr Cyril Jackson was then Dean of 
Christ Church, by whom, as well as by the tutors and 
students, young Musters was, notwithstanding his 
sporting predilections, much liked. The whole 
routine of a university education was not then, as 
now, deemed so essential for a gentleman of his 
position; and he readily obtained his father’s 
consent to his quitting Oxford, and accepting a 
company in the Nottinghamshire Militia, then 
quartered in Scotland, and to his pursuing those 
sporting occupations which were so congenial with 
his nature. 

Mr Musters married, on the 17th August 1805, 
Mary Anne, only daughter of George Chaworth, 
Esq.1, the heiress and representative of the ancient 
family of Annesley de Annesley, Nottingham- 
shire, residing there before the Conquest, and of the 
Chaworths of Wiverton, through George Chaworth, 
of Wiverton, who, in 1436, married Alice de Annesley, 
then heiress of those demesnes. Miss Chaworth was 


with them Mr Musters hunted what is now the South Notts 
country. In 1798, he made over to his son ‘ Jack,’ the subject 
of Mr Vyner’s biography, and then but twenty-two years old, 
a portion of the country; and Mr Meynell contributed ten 
couples of hounds towards the formation of the new pack. The 
remaining portion Mr Musters, sen., hunted up to the year 1802. 
—ED.] 

[He took the name of Chaworth after his marriage; but 
subsequently re-adopted the name of Musters.—Eb.] 


a 
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at the time of her marriage, in 1805, a minor and a 
ward in Chancery; and the marriage took place 
with the approval of the late Lord Eldon, then Lord 
Chancellor, . 

A late noble poet (Lord Byron) was also a devoted 
admirer of the young lady, and her marriage with his 
rival was the source of the bitter disappointment 
and sorrowing which he evinced in his writings at 
various periods of his after-life. 

Mr Musters survived his wife seventeen years. 
Four sons and three daughters were the issue of this 
marriage, of whom all survive except the eldest 
and youngest sons. The eldest son married Emily, 
daughter of Philip Hamond, Esq., of Westacre, 
Norfolk ; and John Chaworth Musters, the eldest 
son of that marriage, succeeded his grandfather. 

Mr Musters was a Deputy-Lieutenant and Justice 
of the Peace for the counties of Nottingham and 
Derby, and was High Sheriff for N ottinghamshire in 
1810. He had no senatorial ambition, and declined 
to be called to the House of Peers by the revived 
title of Lord Chaworth, on the ground (his father 
being then alive) that his income was not adequate ; 
and he afterwards declined to be nominated as a 
candidate for the representation of his native county 
in Parliament, on the ground that his attachment 
to field sports would engross more of his time than 
his constituents might approve ; but, in truth, he 
had no taste for legislatorial occupations. He took 
little part in politics ; his principles might be styled 
moderately Conservative. 

The remark must not be here omitted that the 
elegance of manner and attention to the accom- 
plishments of the drawing-room, for which Mr 
Musters was scarcely less well known than he was 
for his success in manly sports, were in a great 
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measure hereditary. His father was an excellent 
specimen of the old English country gentleman, 
celebrated both for the munificence of his household 
and the urbanity of his manners. He was a master 
of foxhounds, and hunted the south Nottingham- 
shire country thirty-five seasons. His mother was 
one of the greatest beauties and most perfect gentle- 
women of her day, the friend of another as renowned 
a beauty and accomplished noble lady, Isabella, 
Duchess of Rutland, the wife of Charles, fourth Duke 
of Rutland. Mrs Musters was fair, the Duchess 
dark: there are many portraits of both. Of those 
of Mrs Musters, two at Colwick, a full and half 
length ; a third at Petworth, belonging to the late 
Lord Egremont ; a fourth, in the possession of her 
daughter Mrs Vaughan (all by Sir Joshua Reynolds) ; 
and a fifth, also in the possession of Mrs Vaughan, 
by Romney, have been chiefly admired. The full- 
length (as Hebe), by Sir Joshua, and a picture Gina 
gipsy bonnet), by Romney, have been engraved. 

At the ball at Nottingham in honour of Lord 
Howe’s victory of the 1st June 1794, amid the glare 
of diamonds, pearls, and other jewels, ostrich- 
feathers and flowers, Mrs Musters’s head-dress was, 
with admirable taste, a simple wreath formed from 
a branch of natural oak. Three acorns from this 
chaste and apposite appendage were, after breakfast 
the following morning, planted, in presence of the 
company, by the Countess Howe, on the lawn at 
Colwick. All the acorns grew, were ‘ tenderly cared 
for,’ and are now handsome trees. 

A friendship naturally commenced in early life be- 
tween the late Mr Musters and the late Duke of 
Rutland, which continued warm and uninterrupted 
through life. 

Mr Musters did well whatever he undertook, fas- 
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cinating the fair sex by his singing, dancing, musical 
attainments, handsome and gentlemanly person, 
temperate habits, and cheerful and agreeable con- 
versation. Conspicuous amongst his own sex as a 
Tunner, leaper, cricketer, angler, swimmer, and 
horseman, he was also a good shot, and most expert 
in the science of ‘ self-defence’. So that it would be 
difficult to say wherein he most excelled—in some 
of these secundus paucis, in most secundis nullis. 

A short time before leaving Eton a pugilistic 
encounter took place between Musters and Assheton 
Smith ; the latter was the elder, but Musters was 
the taller. It was a thoroughly determined affair, 
and after one and a half hour’s hard fighting (both 
terribly punished) the seconds interfered, for neither 
would give in. They were friends through life. Mr 
Assheton Smith still continues his career, as honour- 
able and successful as any to be found in the annals 
of hunting. Long may he live !1 

The science of self-defence (in which Mendoza 
then, and Jackson afterwards, gave instruction) 
was on several occasions turned to account by the 
squire, and in a way that gave satisfaction to every 
one. Ofa thrashing which, in returning with a party 
from Covent Garden Theatre, he gave a lot of bully- 
ing fellows; and on another occasion, an election 
scene, where he was equally successful in almost 
annihilating a fellow brought in terrorem by the 
opposite party, the writer of this memoir has not 
sufficiently authentic data whence to narrate the 
particulars. A scene, however, that occurred in 
Yorkshire, described by an eye-witness, the late J. B. 
Story, Esq., of Lockington, is too rich not to be 
detailed. The squire and Mr Story happened to be 


‘ Mr Assheton Smith died in 1859. 
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at Scarboro’ about the 12th of August, and hearing 
that there were not far off some open moors (2.e., 
ground on which gentlemen could take their sport, 
as on the Duke of Devonshire’s moors at Buxton), 
sent off their guns, dogs, and shooting paraphernalia. 

Their guide, either ignorantly or intentionally, 
allowed them to transgress the march, and they got 
into a preserved district, where in a valley they had 
both just killed right and left, when up came the 
gamekeeper, a 6 feet 2, 17 stone burly Yorkshireman 
of thirty-five, accompanied by his couple of under- 
lings. The following brief colloquy and ‘ turn-up’ 
ensued. 

Gamekeeper, in the broad dialect of the Wolds - 
‘Well, gentlemen, you are amusing yourselves 
nicely—who be ye ?’ 

Mr Musters: ‘Why, my friend, I hope we are 
not wrong ; we suppose we are shooting on the open 
moors.’ 

Gamekeeper: ‘You be d—d! You are upon 
Lord ’s moors, a mile from t’other moor ; 
and you know this as well as me’. 

Mr M.: ‘ Well, if we are off our ground I regret 
it. Here is my card; give it with my compliments 
to your master, and say I will write to him’. 

Gamekeeper: ‘Oh be d—d! I’ve nought to do 
with cards ; we ought to take your guns, but be off. 
Howsimever, we mun have your game ’—accom- 
panying the words by walking up to the servant 
who was carrying the bag. 

Mr M.: ‘ You had better not try that’. 

Gamekeeper : ‘ Why ?’ 

Mr M-: ‘Because I shall not let you’. 

Gamekeeper blows out a sort of ridiculing ejacula- 
tion signifying ‘ preposterous!’ and walks vigor- 
ously towards the man with the game. 
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Mr M. gives his gun to Mr Story, and takes off his 
shooting-jacket. 

Gamekeeper seeing this, and laughing with his 
comrades, observes—‘ Well, I suppose I mun strip 
too’, and takes off his jacket. 

The squire and keeper thereupon take their stand 
in fighting attitude. 

The keeper goes with both arms round, and a face 
half sneer, half ferocity, at the squire (5 feet rr high, 
13 stone Io weight), who gets away, then goes quick 
in, with terrible hits right and left, and again away 
—repeated several times ; and after one continuous 
round of about ten minutes, neither party being 
down, the gamekeeper (his ‘ nasal’ bleeding freely, 
and both his eyes bunged up, blown and exhausted) 
hears, or affects to hear, a shot fired at some distance, 
and exclaims to his helpers, ‘ By Gom, lads ! there’s 
another lot t’other side ; we mun tak’ them’, and 
away started the bold pugilist and his men, amid 
the uproarious laughter of Mr Story, the squire, and 
servants. 

Mr M., putting on his jacket, and taking his gun 
from Mr Story, saluted, ‘Good morning, game- 
keeper ; if you don’t tell your master, I won’t ’. 

Gamekeeper rejoined: ‘You be d—d! You 
shall answer for this at York Assizes ’. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to mention such was not 
the case. Mr Story used to say he never saw such 
an illustration of what spirit and science could do 
against matter and ignorance. 

Mr Musters’s active and athletic powers were 
extraordinary. It was in his younger days his 
standing challenge to run 50 yards, he carrying a 
man of any weight, against another’s running roo 
yards ; and another general challenge of his was 
to run 50 yards against any horse’s 100. He won 
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these matches frequently. The only one in which 
he had any difficulty was when, with his regiment 
at Paisley, at the age of twenty-four, carrying the 
15-stone quartermaster 50 yards against a young 
Scotchman’s 100 yards, his rider so wriggled and 
kicked and shook the squire (a very common 
occurrence with amateur jockeys) it was declared a 
dead heat. On the second race, however, after some 
tutoring of the quartermaster, the Squire won his 
race by halfa yard. He could walk erect under a rail 
and leap over it, and he could jump on the flat 
eighteen feet both ways. 

He was always a very early riser: five or six 
o'clock to get up, and ten or eleven to retire, were 
his hours. He had no difficulty in adhering to this 
tule, for he uniformly eschewed strong drink, and 
indulged not in tobacco, cigars, snuff, or such 
intoxications ; he did not stop others from doing 
so, but always had a horror of a man of such 
habits. 

All gambling he utterly abhorred, whilst he com- 
miserated those who were, unhappily, addicted 
thereto, and amongst whom he could enumerate 
some for whom he entertained a great regard. He 
would occasionally have a £5 bet on the St Leger, 
the Derby, or even on a match at cricket or billiards : 
but it is believed that he very rarely, if ever, won 
or lost more than that sum at any one time. His 
epistolary writing was in accordance with his address 
—flowing, clear, and easy. His temper, like that of 
many only sons and all spoiled children, was un- 
certain ; to use a homely phrase, he sometimes got 
out on the wrong side of the bed; yet he was 
equally free from sullenness as from vindictiveness 
of disposition. His temper was quick to rise, but, 
happily, as quick to fall—there was a speedy oblivion. 
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He would be rating severely a whip; in the same 
moment, on hearing a favourite hound speak out or 
a young one whimper, his manner would change, and 
he would address and direct the same whip, in the 
most agreeable piano tone, to get forward to a 
particular spot and look out. 

He cared not, or would not condescend, to notice 
any idle gossiping tales about himself, but on one 
occasion he departed from his accustomed rule. 
His hounds met at Colston Bassett, and he happened 
to be late; on arriving at the meet, in a group of 
sportsmen, a certain clergyman, since deceased, was 
amusing the others (or thought he was doing so) by 
pretending to relate an anecdote of the squire, and 
mentioning the name of a lady in the neighbourhood ; 
and the fun was going on, when up rode Mr Musters, 
and as it were unconsciously joined in the general 
smile. Lord Avanley, however, struck with such 
improper and very unclerical conduct, told Mr 
Musters that the laugh had been at his expense 
through the medium of the gentleman in the black 
coat. In an instant Mr M., addressing that person, 
said, ‘ Mr , | pity you, I pity you from my heart, 
for I find you are as deformed in mind as in body’. 
Severe as was the reproof, it was just and merited, 
and the pitiableness and discomfort of the object 
were long remembered. 

Mr Musters’s fondness for music and singing, in 
both of which his judgment was very good, con- 
tinued unabated to the last. Only a few months 
before his death he went to London purposely to 
hear Jenny Lind. His memory was accurate; he 
was an agreeable companion, and enjoyed the society 
of his friends. He took a moderate quantity of wine 
(always having particular regard to its quality), 
but was never known to be intoxicated; and his 
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freedom from egotism was not his least agreeable 
property. 

Mr Musters was a skilful salmon-fisher. In the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s water in the Tweed, near Kelso, 
he has taken from fifteen to eighteen fish of large 
size in the day. About a year before his death he 
presented his salmon-rods to Sir Richard Sutton, 
and at the same time selected and sent other tokens 
of his regard to a few other friends. 

But it is asa huntsman that Mr Musters’s eminence 
chiefly rests, and our attention must now, therefore, 
be directed to and conclude with him in that capacity. 
In Mr Vyner’s Notitia Venatica, and in the late 
Mr Apperley’s writings (under the well-known 
signature of ‘ Nimrod’) in the old Sporting Magazine, 
Mr Lorraine Smith’s and other productions on 
fox-hunting, there is necessarily much and honour- 
able mention of Mr Musters, and many interesting 
scenes and anecdotes are recorded. Mr Vyner 
styles him ‘a sportsman of the most distinguished 
celebrity, deservedly placed at the head of the list 
of all huntsmen, whether amateurs or professionals ’ 
—a concise description, universally admitted to be 
true. Mr Musters used to say, ‘Young Vyner will 
some day be the best huntsman in England ; I never 
met with a man who was so good a judge of hounds 
in their work as he is’. This memoir of Mr Musters, 
whilst it briefly refers to those writers, will only 
occupy such fresh ground as they have left, accom- 
panied with a few anecdotes tending to enhance the 
value of fox-hunting as the purely national and 
manly pastime which has so long been the char- 


* [This life of Mr Musters did not appear in the original 
edition, and appears to have been the work of some other pen 
than Mr Vyner’s.—Ep.] 
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acteristic of this country, and at the same time to 
promote, elevate, and improve the same by its 
present and future followers. 

It has been stated that Mr Musters’s father was for 
a very long period a master of foxhounds ; the son, 
consequently, became early imbued with the habits 
and knowledge requisite in a successful sportsman. 
Intelligence and perseverance are quite as necessary 
to eminence in this pursuit as in any other. 

In 1708, on attaining twenty-one, he had his own 
pack of hounds, in establishing which he was as- 
sisted by Mr Meynell, who was much attached to him. 

The old and young squire hunted alternately 
different sides of the country ; but after the latter’s 
marriage in 1805, and his establishing himself at 
Annesley, Mr Musters (the son) took the entire 
control of the whole country. The old gentleman 
used to say, on coming out after this, that he was 
‘one of the field’. There were four kennels — 
Annesley, Colwick, Edwalton, and Wiverton. The 
South Nottinghamshire country, hunted by Mr 
Musters, embraced an extensive district, namely— 
on the north-east, to Cotham and Searle; on the 
north-west, up to Chesterfield; and west by the 
river Derwent; on the north, by the Rufford 
country (its olden, not its modern landmarks); on 
the south, by the Quorndon country. 

Mr Musters hunted altogether South Nottingham- 
shire about thirty seasons, the Badsworth one, 
Northamptonshire seven, and Lincolnshire (the 
south Wold) two. 

He sold his hounds on giving up the country twice ; 
the first time to his friend Assheton Smith (or rather 
a portion of them) ; the second to Lord Middleton, 
receiving on each occasion 1000 guineas for them : 
and when he finally discontinued keeping hounds in 
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December, 1844, they were purchased in lots by 
Lord Southampton, Mr Latouche, the Duke of 
Cleveland, and Sir Watkin Wynn. His horses were 
likewise sold on those occasions by Messrs Tatter- 
sall. It would occupy too much space to give the 
particulars ; suffice it to say they realised prices 
varying from 100 guineas up to 500 guineas. The 
principal purchasers were Lords Jersey and Dar- 
lington, Sir Henry Peyton, Hon. H. Pierrepont, 
Sir Henry Every, and Mr Payne. 

But although Mr Musters had been the possessor 
of many of the best hunters of the day, he certainly 
was not a good judge of a horse; he could form an 
opinion of his performances ; but he could not by 
examining the shape and action of the horse form a 
tolerably accurate idea of his capabilities. It was 
otherwise with the hound ; no one was more quick 
or certain in discriminating all the proper qualifi- 
cations of that animal. 

Although one of the most determined riders that 
ever got across a horse, Mr Musters was not a graceful 
horseman ; he put the saddle too near the chine, 
and was wont to remark that the saddle could not 
be too forward for hunting, nor too backward for 
the road. 

His mode of getting over a country was peculiar, 
especially during the last twenty-five years that he 
hunted—he rarely took a leap flying; he either 
made his horse jump standing, or he thrust him 
through the fence. Timber, of course, he could not 
so treat, and when he was obliged to charge it, he 
always put his horse at it, however high and strong, 
at as quick a trot as the animal could go, but never 
at a gallop, or even a canter if the horse could 
possibly be restrained to a trot ; for he said that at 
a trot the horse can always measure his ground, 
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and calculate when to make his rise ; but at a gallop 
or a canter he might get too near, and be unable to 
recover himself. He never, or very rarely, struck his 
horse at going at a fence, and strongly objected to it, 
for he said ‘the whip or the hand up directed the 
horse’s eyes and attention behind him instead of 
before—hence many a mistake at a fence, for which 
the rider only was responsible.’ 

At a brook his axiom was, if only two yards wide, 
you could not go too fast, for it was always soft 
lighting : by riding full gallop at a brook the horse’s 
heart was prevented from failing him at the sight 
of water, and thus he got safe over by his own 
impetus and spring ; when, ten to one, by the rider 
going slowly at it, the horse would thence infer 
danger and refuse altogether. 

His weight (from forty) iriduced his establishing 
the above close mode of riding over or through 
fences. The skins of his horse’s legs were pricked, 
but the concussion of their limbs was saved, though 
it was a troublesome business for the groom carefully 
to examine the horse’s legs after a hard day’s work. 
Truly might be quoted of him the well-known line 
from ‘ Life let us cherish ’"— 


He seeks for thorns and finds his share. 


Scent, Mr Musters always said, was a problem 
beyond his reach: take the following illustration— 
it has occurred often :— 

Gentleman addressing him: ‘Good morning, sir ; 
do you think we shall have a scent to-day ?’ 

Mr M.: ‘I'll tell you, sir, when my hounds get 
their noses down’. 

He used to say the author of the old song, 
beginning— 

A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaim a hunting morn, 
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was a clever composer, but no fox-hunter ) fomthat 
although there was nothing certain about scent, there 
was nothing so indicative of an unhunting day as 
“a southerly wind and a cloudy sky’; and, on the 
contrary, if you were to rely on atmospheric ap- 
pearances, there was nothing whereon so much 
dependence could be placed as wind with a certain 
ingredient of east therein. He only liked a south 
wind when it changed from due north, and then 
(especially on the first breaking up of a frost) he 
never knew the scent to fail, on high or low ground ; 
in covert or the open. 

Nevertheless, those who were in the habit of 
hunting with Mr Musters could form a pretty good 
idea of his presentiments on that subject. On 
approaching a covert he seemed as thoughtful as 
his hounds, and by their demeanour he would form 
his conclusion directly whether there would be a 
scent. If his hounds were rolling and gossiping with 
each other, and indifferent about entering the covert, 
Mr Musters, who had scarcely before had eyes for 
any one, would then turn his horse round as good- 
humouredly as possible, offer his most polite saluta- 
tions, especially to the ladies, ‘How do yedo? A 
delightful day, we shall find directly, and have a 
very nice day—quite a lady’s day’. Though thus 
apparently in good-humour, he was not so ; anumer- 
ous field was disappointed—he was out of sorts. 
A fox is found—there is no scent—the hounds do not 
get their noses down. Away go the field close upon 
the hounds, annihilating the little chance that exists 
of a day’s sport: probably a favourite hound is 
ridden over. It was here that Mr Musters sometimes 
gave offence, and occasionally made enemies, to do 
which, far more than by an actual injury, which is 
oft soon forgotten, there is no more certain mode 
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than a slight or contempt, for these are rarely 
forgiven. He would break out, it mattered not who 
was the * fool’—nay, the higher the rank perhaps 
the stronger his denunciations. Possibly the hounds 
divided, and some of the field rode after a quarter 
of the pack, driving them on instead of stopping 
them—not, it is to be regretted, a very unusual 
scene. It sometimes happened that these outrages 
were committed by undergraduates, men who had 
not five seasons’ experience in hunting; youths 
who, with large fortunes, and riding the weights of 
nine, ten, or eleven stone, yet, forsooth, had their 
second horses out! and found it abundant fun to 
override hounds, scent, and everything else, vieing 
with each other which should be first, or which 
possessed the better horse. Sometimes it happened 
that ‘ the fool’ was a young farmer trying to turn an 
honest penny by showing off a horse for sale ; but 
whether aristocratic or rusticratic, he escaped not 
at the hands of the squire, if the delinquent was 
ascertained, and whether noble duke, lord, or esquire, 
the result was something like this: ‘I thought you 
had been hunting before. I can’t excuse you as I 
would do those other fellows; you have been 
jumping over fences, showing off yourself or your 
horse, and then riding into my hounds. Now, mind, 
if this occurs again, either you shall go home or my 
hounds shall’. On such occasions he would usually 
take the following course. He knew there was no 
scent, and that his hounds had no chance, and then 
he would go on, to the unsophisticated observer, in 
the most provokingly and unintelligibly slow course 
imaginable, drawing, perhaps, but not trying, 
lingering through the morning because annoyed by 
bad scent and an unruly field. Then the day im- 
proving, the sport-spoilers gone grumbling home, he 
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would go and find a three o’clock fox, have a brilliant 
run and kill. This has taken place very frequently 
under the observation of the writer of these ob- 
servations. 

“Any one’, Mr Musters would say, ‘could ride 
for ten minutes ; but he only was a true sportsman 
that with pluck and judgment went with the hounds 
through the run, for it was only by a man’s so going 
straight and to the end of a fifty minutes’ sharp 
thing that nerve was recognisable, which was to be 
seen at the end, not at the beginning of the day’. 
He condemned holloaing to and lifting hounds. 
‘As a system, it was’, he said, ‘all very pleasant 
for impatient gentlemen desirous of a gallop at the 
moment ; but its effect on hounds he could only 
compare to killing the goose for the sake of the 
golden eggs’. 

His system of drawing coverts deserves to be 
remarked. He never, if he could help it, drew near 
to where his hounds met, knowing so well the habits 
of the animal, and that the best fox was always 
ready and the first to go away upon the least noise. 
He reprobated any one going to a particular covert 
on speculation. Such, and the lane riders, and other 
persons who occasionally head the fox and mar the 
day’s sport, he naturally held at a very low ebb, 
however high they held themselves. The unmeasured 
terms in which he now and then designated these 
cockneyisms, and his summary mode of treating any 
contumacious conduct in the field, have been put 
in contrast with that polished and gentlemanlike 
deportment for which he was usually remarkable. 
But this is, as in many other cases, confounding 
cause and effect. 

This discipline with his field was a great advan- 
tage; another grand principle was patience and 
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perseverance with his hounds. These were the 
prominent grounds of his success; so frequently 
killing his fox, his hounds were accustomed to, and 
were as bent on, blood as they were free from riot j 
hence the extraordinary runs every season. On 
a check, after first allowing his hounds their own 
voluntary fling or range, he was quick as lightning 
in his casts, and was almost invariably successful, 
appearing to the field to possess an intuitive know- 
ledge of Reynard’s route. He generally cantered 
forward down-wind, then made a wide cast up-wind 
along a grass lane or mere, if he found such in the 
line which he expected the fox had taken. He was 
of opinion that the best auxiliary to a pack of fox- 
hounds in a country was a pack of harriers, for the 
latter routed up the outlying foxes from the turnip- 
fields, hedge-rows, and spinneys, and sent them 
back to their proper rendezvous. <A blank day, 
he considered, was often caused, in a mild season, 
by such outlying ‘foxes never being forced back 
into their own coverts. 

Mr Musters’s method with hounds may be said to 
have been perfect. Virgil’s advice, 


Nec tibi cura canum fuerat postrema, 


was well carried out by him. The famous hounds of 
Sparta were not better attended to than his, in 
breeding, feeding, exercising, and the entire system 
which is necessary to have good hounds so equal 
to their work that they may, in the poetic force of 
the Mantuan bard, 


Urge the bold chase, and joining in full cry, 
O’er hills and vales, through thickest woodlands fly. 


His hounds reciprocated his attention. The squire 
could do anything with them ; in hunting he handled 
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them as easily as a brace of well-broke pointers ; he 
had thoroughly ingratiated himself with them potions 
melodiousness of voice and blandness of manner had 
a wonderful influence over hounds. It is evident 
that these attributes are not less effective on the 
canine than on the human race. He had a strong 
objection to the lash, and maintained that more good 
dogs (hounds, pointers, and every other class of 
hunting-dogs) were utterly ruined by the indis- 
criminate and cruel use of the whip than it was 
possible to imagine. He advocated the careful 
breeding of hounds ; but he said, if after reasonable 
time and opportunity a hound did not turn out well, 
let him at once be put away ; but not be flogged to 
pieces by a ruthless whipper-in. Mr Musters’s own 
dogs, hounds, pointers, and spaniels, practically 
illustrated the truth of the above. In confirmation 
of the fact and anecdote connected therewith related 
by Mr Vyner of the extraordinary attachment of Mr 
Musters’s hounds to him, another may be here 
mentioned :— 

When Lord Middleton went down to the kennels 
at Colwick and bought the hounds, he was par- 
ticularly struck by the fondness evinced by them 
for the squire, and imagined it to be the result of 
his particular attention in the kennel. His lord- 
ship accordingly became unweariedly assiduous in 
noticing the hounds at his kennels at Wollaton, in 
order to ingratiate them in the same way, but in 
vain. Thereupon he sent to the old feeder at Col- 
wick, and offered him a handsome sum if he would 
tell him the secret ; the noble lord at the same time 
intimating his impression that Mr Musters carried 
with him some bullock’s liver scented in a peculiar 
way. ‘Lord bless you, my lord’, was the offhand 
answer, ‘it’s nought of the sort; I have often 
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wondered the same thing, and why I as fed ’em 
was treated so unrespectful by ’em, whenever the 
squire came into the kennel, but he never gave ’em 
anything: it’s all because they’ve such a nat’ral 
love for him’. 

Mr Musters always urged the giving hounds plenty 
of work, which, he said, was the surest means of 
their getting plenty of blood. This was his principle, 
and he adopted it satisfactorily and successfully. 
He thought there was much less danger in having 
too few than too many hounds in a kennel. 

It is worthy of record that after the squire (as he 
was, par excellence, usually designated in his own 
district) became unable to hunt, he continued as 
ardent and liberal a supporter of the sport as ever. 
He retained his ability and comparative fondness 
for shooting ; but when beating his woods with that 
object, it afforded him more pleasure to find one fox 
than a hundred pheasants. On one of these occasions 
one of the party, observing his gratification when 
from a thicket was sprung a fox instead of an 
expected pheasant, said, “Why, squire, no hounds 
hunt Annesley now’. ‘That’s true’, answered he : 
‘but to destroy a fox within twenty miles of the 
country usually hunted admits of no justification’. 

He admired not cigar-smoking! in the hunting- 
field and was wont to say that all inebriating habits 
were incompatible with hunting, for he thought that 
a man so indulging could not have either eyes, ears, 
or other faculties so alive as they otherwise ought 
to be properly to enjoy fox-hunting. He considered, 
moreover, that the introduction of smoking into the 
hunting-field, irrespective of other objections, often 


* [The late Rev John Russell had a great dislike to smoking. 
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led fashionable juveniles into a hemisphere for which 
naturally they had no business or true inclination ; 
and who unconsciously and unintentionally marred 
many a day’s sport. These may be prejudices, but 
this memoir would be imperfect if they were omitted. 
So, to compensate, we will conclude with a refreshing 
scene. 

A few seasons ago, almost the last that Mr Musters 
hunted South Notts, the Quorn hounds, with Tom 
Day, found their fox at Bunny, and brought him by 
Bradmore, Ruddington, and Plumptre, to Tollerton. 
On the same day the squire had found his fox at 
Edwalton, and was running him by Gamstone to- 
wards Cotgrave, when either his hounds got on the 
run of the other fox, or vice versé. Both packs, how- 
ever, immediately joined and ran all well together, 
with their sterns down, up-wind, by Clipstone and 
Normanton Wolds, pulling the fox down in less 
than ten minutes from the junction, in an ash holt 
near to the Melton turnpike road. It was a scene 
which none who witnessed ever can forget, the old 
squire and Tom Day each claiming it to be his run 
fox, riding side by side over every fence with all the 
keen ardour and genuine pluck which each had 
always possessed ; each recognising and pointing to 
particular hounds then ahead and running for their 
fox as jis ; each cheering on his own favourites. 
‘Look at my Watchman and Anxious!’ exclaims 
Mr Musters. ‘Ah! but, squire ’, answers Day, ‘see 
our old Lounger and Purity. Purity means to have 
at him first, and will’. The finish soon takes place. 
Day jumped off his horse quickly, and was as 
speedily over the fence and into the plantation, 
the squire close after him. Day, seizing Reynard, 
ejaculated, ‘It’s my fox, squire ; I’ll swear it at the 
day of judgment’; and he strutted along, holding 
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him in his hand, and crowing like a bantam-cock 
of the purest breed, the squire at his side, looking 
like a fine old gamecock that had won his hundred 
battles and could afford the other’s triumph. He 
denied ; but Day persisted that it was his run fox, 
and there was no further wrangling except by the 
hounds in eating him. Then occurred another 
pleasing scene, the squire and Day drawing, by 
alternate call, their respective hounds, which was 
speedily done?, all jealous feelings subsided, and 
civil greetings were exchanged on departing. 

This brief memoir cannot be better concluded 
than in the language of two of Mr Musters’s co- 
temporaries, both well qualified, from rank, judg- 
ment, and personal knowledge, to speak upon the 
subject. ‘Long’, writes the first, ‘ will it be ere the 
sporting world meets with one to contribute so 
largely to their pleasure as Mr Musters has done’. 
“Many a happy day’, writes the other, ‘have I 
spent with him both in the field and drawing-room ; 
it was a matter of doubt which he adorned the most. 
He was the best sportsman I ever knew. George the 
Fourth considered him one of the most perfect 
gentlemen he had known’. 

Park, NOTTINGHAM, Oct. 1849. 


After the interesting and gentlemanly written 
memoir of the late Mr Musters, from the able pen 
of Mr Bruce Campbell, the only regrettable part of 
which, saving the melancholy occasion, being that 


* [The Queen’s staghounds, and either Mr Garth’s or the Old 
Berkeley foxhounds, once met in a covert. The fox and deer ran 
the same line through the wood, but separated outside. The 
packs then divided correctly, save that one of the staghounds 
wanted to throw in his lot with the foxhounds—perhaps it was 
a return to his old love.—Ep.]} . 
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it was ten times too short, I almost fear that any 
allusion to that renowned sportsman by myself may 
by some be deemed de tvop and unseasonable ; but 
still I feel assured that, with the majority of my 
numerous readers, a well-authenticated anecdote of 
so accomplished and justly popular a master of 
hounds, especially when it is one that has never 
before seen the daylight in the shape of type, will 
not only be considered admissible, but hailed with 
welcome. And I feel convinced that if the whole of 
Mr Musters’s sporting prowess could be condensed 
by some of his intimate friends into a book, it would 
form one of the best practical guides to the rising 
generation of the admirers of our orthodox field sports 
that could possibly be offered for their perusal. Be- 
fore, however, I proceed with the anecdote in 
question, I must relate one little incident illustrative 
of Mr Musters’s extreme knowledge of the dis- 
positions of his hounds, and the high confidence 
which at all times existed between him and his pack. 

The author of Notitia Venatica, upon the occasion 
of a visit to Mr Musters at Annesley, was talking, 
during breakfast, about the disgraceful wildness of 
another pack of hounds not a hundred miles from 
his own kennel. ‘ Well, I don’t wonder at it’, said 
Mr M., ‘for they flog and frighten the poor devils 
to death. Mine are seldom much flogged, and they 
are as steady as it is possible for hounds to be. Let 
us have a ride in the park together, and I will show 
you what a handy lot mine are’. After breakfast, 
all the hounds were ordered to be brought round to 
the lodge gate, and when we had mounted our horses, 
or rather ponies, we joined the two whippers-in, who 
had brought out the whole lot, dogs and bitches, 
young and old; in all about fifty couples. ‘ Well, 
Will’, he said to William Markwell, who afterwards 
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hunted the Cheshire, and was at that period his 
head man, ‘I shall not want you and Tom this 
morning ; Mr Vyner can put ’em over to me, and 
you can go and wait for us at the kennel, as I shall 
go hunting after we have had a short ride’. This 
was at the end of September, and it was one of those 
beautiful autumnal mornings when, after a little 
rain, the atmosphere is cool ; and it is just as proper, 
as well as more agreeable by far, to go out cub- 
hunting about ten o’clock as it is at daybreak. 
Well, I really felt rather nervous as the squire moved 
off, making me a kind of burlesque bow, accompan- 
ied by one of his well-remembered, good-humoured 
chuckles, as he said, ‘ Come along ; we know you are 
as good as three whippers-in?. I’ll show you what 
my hounds are presently’. I was never afraid of 
the wildest lot in my life—woodlands, or riot, or 
whatever might turn up ; but to-day I did not much 
fancy being the only hand on a pony with fifty 
couples of strange hounds, about twelve couples 
of ‘em young ‘uns, and myself not knowing five 
couples in the whole lot to speak to. Besides, upon 
looking at my whip, which I had picked up at hazard 
from the hall table as I came through, which was 
but little better than an old kennel whip, with a very 
moderate allowance of flax in the thong; and, 
moreover, considering that Annesley Park bore some 
resemblance to Noah’s Ark, on account of the 
variety of its inhabitants, I considered it a very 
insufficient tool to awe a pack of riotous hounds 


1 (Shaw—‘ Gentleman Shaw,’ as some called him; ‘the 
genius without patience,’ as he was designated by others—was 
huntsman to Mr Musters, sen., before he went to hunt the 
Belvoir. Shaw used to say of Mr Musters, the subject of this 
memoir, that he was of more use than half-a-dozen ordinary 
whippers-in.—ED. |] 
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from hares and deer. Away trotted the squire all 
through the fern, and there were the ‘many- 
coloured’ pack spread out around him on both 
sides ; and looking sharp out for expected mischief 
came your humble servant, a little in their rear, but 
keeping a wide berth to get to the head of ’em at 
once in case any misadventure occurred. Besides 
innumerable rabbits and hares, ever and anon there 
bounced up an old doe or a fawn out of the fern and 
long grass ; and occasionally a buck, which was cut 
off by the hounds surrounding him before he 
attempted to move away from his lair, rushed right 
in amongst them, but no notice was taken by either 
young or old ; and although I have been hundreds 
of times in deer-parks with hounds when properly 
manned, I never saw a steadier pack in my life. 
Those who know what hounds are well know that 
many packs, directly they can shake off their tor- 
mentors and get away into high and hollow covers, 
where no horseman can follow them, will go it like 
devils, hares and deer being all one to them ; but here 
it was quite a different thing ; gentleness alone had 
made these animals as steady as they were, combined 
with the great advantage of almost daily exercise 
through the summer in one of the most beautiful 
and convenient places for breaking young hounds 
that I ever remember to have met with’. After a 
delightful ride of about an hour, stopping every now 


+ In speaking of breaking hounds by gentleness, I have no 
wish to force upon my readers the belief that either Mr Musters’s 
hounds or any other foxhounds could be broken from riot and 
properly educated without the occasional but judicious appli- 
cation of a little whipcord. Punishment should be used with 
judgment, and seasonably, and not according to the caprice 
and ill-temper of a whipper-in, frequently more cruel and brutal 
than the poor hound he is chastising. 
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and then to admire the beautifully rich woodland 
views from the various little eminences to be found 
in many parts of the park, we returned, without 
any mishap, to the kennels; and as soon as Mr 
Musters had drawn a pack and we had changed our 
nags, we went a-cub-hunting in Annesley woods. 

Upon talking to Markwell afterwards upon the 
subject, he observed, ‘Our hounds are wonderfully 
free from riot, being always amongst it ; but I never 
saw master try that before with any one, and I was 
rather anxious to know how you got on. I got upon 
the top of the house to look after you, and felt 
awful nervous, I can tell you’. 

Now, then, for the anecdote to which I at first 
alluded, and which is a story partly about a keeper, 
and nearly as good, if not quite, as the one Mr 
Campbell has related as taking place on the York- 
shire moors ; and, although it does not savour quite 
so much as the other does of pugnacity, it is equally 
characteristic of the man. The whipper-in, who 
rode ‘the drag’, lived with me afterwards, and, 
besides hearing it first of all from him, Mr Musters 
gave me the whole account of it himself upon a 
subsequent occasion. It is an old saying amongst 
huntsmen, that a huntsman don’t know half his 
business unless he knows as well how to lose a fox 
as he does how to kill him ; and I am quite sure all 
real houndsmen will appreciate what I say. Fancy 
yourself a huntsman on a beaten horse, twenty 
miles from your kennel, with only a half-beaten fox 
before you going into another country with earths 
open, big, heavy woodlands, a certain change, and a 
hundred other disagreeable. prospects presenting 
themselves more substantially than as mere phan- 
toms to your fancy. Ifyou would not try to lose him, 
reader, you would never make a huntsman, nor be 
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worthy to handle a determined and persevering 
pack of hounds, which, although they never ought 
to be cheated of their well-earned blood, cannot 
have a much worse misfortune of common occurrence 
than the sort of disheartening, jading finish to a long 
day such as I have been describing. This, and a 
hundred other arcana—for I will not call them tricks 
—are only to be acquired by long and attentive 
practice with hounds. Without natural intuitive 
talent, no man, however long his experience, can 
ever make a brilliant huntsman; but, however 
brilliant his talents may be, it is experience alone 
that can open his eyes and teach him how to use to 
the best advantage that talent with which he has 
been gifted. No master of hounds was ever more 
alive to all the little by-play of the craft than Mr 
Musters ; and no man ever knew better how to 
avail himself of the numerous little incidents that 
so frequently occur in hunting than that most con- 
summate sportsman. 

I have forgotten the names of the coverts and the 
dates relative to the following anecdote ; but that is 
immaterial. If I remember right, it occurred on the 
Oxton Warren side of his country, and was as 
follows :— | 

Mr Musters’s hounds had killed a fox after a 
middling fair run, and as the horses had not had 
enough to take the pull out of them, and as there was 
no chance of finding a fresh fox, the squire put in 
practice the following vuse, not only to amuse and 
deceive the field, but also to lay a trap for a scoundrel 
of a keeper, who was known to be the most remorse- 
less vulpecide in the country, and who had nearly 
extirpated the foxes throughout the covers wherein 
he was on that day hunting. When the hounds were 
breaking up their fox, he told the under-whip to put 


i—L 
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the head in his pocket, and, as soon as he had trotted 
on a bit, to go back to a certain spinny to the right 
of the place where they had killed the fox, fasten 
his whip-lash to it, and drag it to a cover in the 
neighbourhood of Oxton Warren, about five miles 
distant across the country, and where there was a 
well-known strong head of earths which belonged 
to the property over which this base fellow, the 
keeper, presided; and upon his arrival, to poke 
the head as far as he could down the main earth, 
and make himself invisible at the other end of the 
cover, and there wait for the arrival of the hounds. 

After Mr Musters had loitered about for some 
time, and drawn a few covers where he well knew 
he should not find a fox, and when he thought the 
whipper-in had got nearly to his journey’s end, he 
suddenly remembered a very likely spinny, from 
which place the hounds had formerly had a good run. 
He threw ’em in and began to draw, and then getting 
forward, view-hallooed him away. Away they went, 
sterns down and bristles up, running frantic for 
blood. The pace was, of course, first rate, and no 
check for one moment occurred. After a good 
eighteen or twenty minutes they ran to ground, 
and Mr Musters was off his horse baying his hounds 
on the earth. As the field came up they one and all 
pronounced it the best thing since Christmas. One 
hard rider said it was by far the fastest of the season ; 
another said it would have been perfect but for the 
death, and asked the squire if he would not dig him, 
as the hounds so richly deserved to taste his blood. 
‘Why, you see’, said the squire, ‘it is a dangerous 
thing to dig a fox in February, as it sometimes 
occurs that a heavy vixen is destroyed; we have 
had a capital day, the hounds have killed once, and 
I think we had better go home contented’. Just 
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as Mr Musters was moving away from the earth with 
his hounds, as he had anticipated, up comes the 
keeper, who, with a demoniac grin, and a most 
obsequious touch of the hat, makes his obeisance, 
hoping that his honour had had a good run, &c., and 
observing, ‘ I suppose, sir, you have run to ground ’, 
‘Yes’, said the squire, ‘he has gone under, keeper, 
and I hope he is safe ; I am sure you will not allow 
him to be disturbed. Now pray don’t let anybody 
destroy him by a trap, or try to dig him out on any 
account’. The villain assured him that the fox 
should be allowed to escape, and that no one should 
disturb him. ‘That’s right, keeper’, rejoined Mr 
Musters ; ‘I can depend upon you, and I am sure 
you won't kill him. Good-night’. And away they 
all went home, not a single soul being in the secret 
but the master and his whipper-in. 

As soon as the squire had arrived home, changed 
his hunting-coat for a shooting-jacket, and his 
hunter for a hack, he cantered back some ten miles 
to the earth, to see how it would all turn out. He 
arrived at the gate leading into the cover just at the 
close of day, when that beautiful and serene half- 
hour occurs between daylight and the first shades 
of evening coming on, and which, during a fine 
February, is peculiarly striking to the admirers of 
the beauties of nature. How changed is the scene 
from what it was but two short hours before, when 
the old oaks rang with the melody of the hounds, 
the notes of the horn, and the manly death-halloa 
of the master of the pack! But now all is as still 
as death, and as silent as that grave to which, poor 
man ! he has been consigned. Not a sound was to be 
heard, excepting, perhaps, the rustling of the timid 
rabbit as it hopped out to feed in the wood-ride, 
or the well-known ‘chink, chink, chink’ of the 
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blackbird as he mobbed the brown owl, or amorously 
wooed his newly-mated partner to the sheltered 
roosting-place. No other sound could be heard as he 
quietly walked his hack along the grassy ride of the 
sheltered woodland. In a short time he approaches 
the little knoll where the earths are situated, and 
pulls up his horse to listen and reconnoitre before 
he proceeds to the spot. A strange kind of sub- 
terranean sound is heard of voices and the moving 
of earth, and it is at once evident that matters are 
pretty much as he had expected to find them. Ina 
second, in along and deep trench, resembling a sawpit, 
stripped to their shirts, and delving as if they were 
on a voyage of discovery to the antipodes, might be 
seen the vagabond keeper and his three assistants. 
They seemed mighty well pleased with their work. 
‘ We shall soon have hold of ’un’, says one. ‘Dom 
him, but I can wind him down this spout as I have 
just opened ’, says another. ‘ Wait a bit’, says the 
keeper, ‘ while I go and cut a long rose-briar to poke 
down the hole and comb his jacket a bit, just to see 
where he is’; for they were trying to dig the fox 
without a dog, as luck would have it ; and, suiting 
the action to the word, out of the trench he scrambles, 
and is at once confronted with him whom, of all 
others, his satanic majesty not excepted, he not only 
would much rather not have met, but whom he hoped 
and believed was safely ensconced by his own fireside 
at Colwick. He was quite taken aback. ‘ Well, 
keeper’, says Mr Musters, ‘I see you are quite a 
man of your word ; you promised to have the fox 
taken care of, and I see you are carrying out your 
intentions most honestly’. ‘ Why, yes, sir’, stam- 
mered out the confounded keeper ; ‘ there be so many 
fox-killers about here I was afeard some one would 
catch him, so I thought it better to dig ’un out and 
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bring ’un over to you at the kennels’. ‘ But you are 
giving yourself a great deal of unnecessary trouble ’, 
says the squire, ‘ with all this digging. I should have 
thought that a man who had dug so many foxes 
as you have knew better how to get one out of the 
ground than this. Bring your spade here, and I 
think I can throw a little light on the subject’. And 
with these remarks, he ordered the fellow to clear 
the main mouth of the earth, which had been care- 
fully stopped up with soil to prevent poor Reynard 
from bolting ; and stooping down, with the hook 
of his hunting-whip he drew out the fox’s head. 
“There, keeper’, said the squire; ‘that is the 
fox you have been digging for ; and that is the only 
fox within three miles of this place, for you have 
killed them all. I have always thought you the 
greatest rogue and liar in this part of the world, and 
to-day I have proved you to be so; I hope you will 
act more honestly to me for the future’. And after 
making the men fill in the trenches and put the earth 
to rights, he galloped home to his dinner’, 


‘ [Mr Musters had a wide experience of the duties of an 
M.F.H. From 1798 to 1814 he kept hounds in South Notts : 
he then took the Badsworth for a single season. I think he 
next went into Lincolnshire to the Burton country for one or 
two seasons. About 1820 he became master of the Pytchley, 
giving up that country on the death of his father in 1827. From 
1835 to 1841 he had his second spell with the South Notts ; 
Mr Musters was at the head of the Southwold from 1841 to 1844 ; 
and then returned again to the South Notts for the season 
1844-45. Since the above text was penned another of the 
Musters family, who, like his predecessors, had made for himself 
a name in the foxhunting world, has passed away. Mr John 
Chaworth Musters, grandson of the famous ‘ Jack’ Musters, 
was born in 1838, and made his first appearance as an M.F.H, 
in 1862 when he resuscitated the old South Notts country which 
had been unoccupied as a separate hunt since his grandfather 
gave it up in 1845. Having bought four couples of Mr Drake’s 
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GEO. OSBALDESTON, Esq. 


In a former part of this work, I have made men- 
tion of Mr Osbaldeston and his hounds, at some con- 
siderable length. I have always been a great ad- 
mirer of not only the hounds, but the whole system, 
which produced more good sport for many years than 
any other pack of hounds in the world ; and I was 
sorry to see the squire and his system attacked in his 
old age, as there was no occasion for it. 


The following extract from a weekly sporting 
paper will, I hope, fully elucidate all that has been 
written upon this subject :— 


The squire, after most ably answering the letter 
which had appeared, finishes by saying :— 


“Now, sir, I hunted the Burton country, in Lin- 
colnshire ; the Spilsby, in Lincolnshire ; Mr Mus- 
ters’s, in Nottinghamshire ; Lord Vernon’s, in Derby- 
shire ; the Atherstone, the Holderness, in Yorkshire ; 
the Suffolk, the Quorn, the Pytchley, and Hamp- 
shire, a period of more than thirty-five years; and 
during that long career I never heard any complaints 


hounds for 220 guineas, he obtained some drafts; and ap- 
pointed Ben Boothroyd his kennel huntsman. In 1868 Mr 
Musters, who was succeeded in South Notts by Mr Francklin, took 
the Quorn country for a couple of seasons; but ill health, and 
the great expenditure the mastership of such a fashionable 
establishment entailed, caused him to retire in 1870 in favour 
of Mr Coupland ; and, in 1871, he retook the South Notts, and 
this spell of mastership was signalised in 1872 by a wonderful 
run from Harlequin Gorse. The distance was said to be about 
thirty miles; and the time three hours and a half. The master 
tired out three horses and had to finish on foot. Mr Musters 
died in France in November 1887. The Colwick Hall estate, for 
some time the property of the family, has been laid out as an 
enclosed racecourse.—ED. | 
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conveyed through any of my friends, and I hunted 
the hounds myself, and bred them myself. When 
I left the Burton country I was presented with a 
large silver waiter, the handles being in imitation 
of two foxes’ heads, with an inscription expressive 
of their approbation of my hunting the country ; 
and when I left the Pytchley I received a beautiful 
snuff-box from the Hunt, with the following in- 
scription :—‘To the best sportsman of any age 
or country.’—Yours, &c., 
GEORGE OSBALDESTON. 


“No. 2, GROVE Roap, ST JouHNn’s Woop, 
“Wednesday, Jan. 18, 1865’. 


The following letter also appeared in the same 
paper, at the same period, upon the subject to which 
the author has alluded :— 


“THE SQUIRE’ AS A HUNTSMAN 


‘Mr. Epitor,—I was sorry to read in a review of a 
work lately written by the Hon. Grantley Berkeley 
a most uncalled-for attack upon the field system 
in hunting of Mr Osbaldeston, and an attempted 
depreciation of the blood of his justly celebrated 
pack of hounds. Without entering further into the 
subject of breeding and crossing, where it has long 
been an established fact that all crosses will not 
nick even with sires of the highest strains, more 
especially where the females have not been selected 
by the greatest judgment, I will confine myself to the 
more general views of the subject, and merely have 
my say upon “the Squire’s’’ success as a huntsman 
and breeder of hounds in Northamptonshire alone, 
independently of his long career and great ex- 
perience in half-a-dozen other hunting countries 
besides. I have followed hounds over this country 
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for pretty nearly half-a-century, and of all the packs 
I can remember during that long period there was 
not one, excellent as many of them were, to be 
compared with Mr Osbaldeston’s for speed, stout- 
ness, and general attributes in hunting. Those that 
came nearest to them in all the best essentials that 
go to constitute perfection in the work of a foxhound 
were Lord Althorp’s, hunted by Charles King ; and 
I might even now exclaim, if this cursed gout 
would let me scramble into the saddle— 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ! 


As to accusing “‘ the old Squire ”’ of being all noise 
and confusion, it is too absurd to dwell upon the 
subject for a moment, or to condescend to try and 
refute such calumnious nonsense. Those sportsmen 
who knew him well through all his palmy days were 
too well acquainted with his energetic manner to put 
it down to anything else than emanating from that 
high-steam pressure which enabled him to achieve 
all the glories he did as a huntsman and breeder 
of hounds. It has generally been acknowledged 
that the pack are either made or marred by their 
huntsman. I shall say no more of Mr Osbaldeston’s 
attributes as a huntsman; I shall merely confine 
myself to a very few remarks as to his hounds in 
general, and the first-rate sport they showed during 
the eight glorious seasons I had the pleasure of 
hunting with them in Northamptonshire. Of all 
the packs I ever saw, these hounds were the hand- 
somest, the cleanest made, the fleetest, and the 
stoutest in chase I ever followed. There was one 
other quality they had, which some sportsmen who 
adore harriers and slow-working hounds, perhaps, 
might not give them credit for ; that was close 
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hunting and turning quick in chase, and keeping 
well together and carrying a brilliant head. The 
time to enjoy this was in an afternoon, when the 
swell-mob had gone home. They were the finest- 
tempered hounds in the world. I never met with a 
pack that would stand all the riding, driving, noise, 
and steam of the horses, caused by a too eager and 
pressing field, that they did, and go on working 
amongst the horses, and hitting and keeping the 
line as they would. Such perfection was not attained 
by chance ; nor was the brilliant sport these hounds 
showed nearly every day they went out attained (or 
attainable) by any other means than a good and 
determined system in chase, added to a thorough 
knowledge of the science of breeding. They seldom 
missed killing their fox, if he would only keep above 
ground ; and I can remember their killing eighteen 
foxes running in good things, during the Squire’s 
second season (I believe) in Northamptonshire. 
The last of these was from Mr Fawkes’s gorse, called 
Chilcotes, near Thurnby, when, after a splitter of 
twenty-five minutes, the fox went to ground in a 
drain under the turnpike-road, near Welford Town. 
He was dug out, and Dick Sadler, who was then 
second whip, held him by the brush on the top of the 
cut hedge for a few seconds, giving him two or three 
screaming halloes in his ears, just to give him 
warning, and bid the hounds wake up on the other 
side of the hedge, where the Squire was waiting with 
them. Away they went like pigeons, for eighteen 
minutes without a check, and rolled him over in the 
middle of Naseby Field. Some one out observed, 
“Why, Squire, you are rather too hard on our 
foxes; that makes eighteen running”. ‘“‘ Never 
you mind,” answered Mr O.; ‘it’s your business 
to preserve ’em, and mine to kill ’em, that’s all.’’ 
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I was always, if possible, as fond of the fine hunting 
these hounds displayed as I was of their chasing 
capabilities ; and when I allude to their hunting 
powers, I mean their flinging and persevering in- 
dustry on bad and half scents, and their deter- 
mination to try and keep upon good terms with their 
fox, and get up to him and kill him, without skirting 
and flashing. There was no hanging and dwelling 
in them. When some sportsman, who perhaps 
thinks he knows all about it, praises foxhounds for 
hunting beautifully like beagles, I think he pays them 
a very bad compliment. A hanging, dwelling fox- 
hound is my utter abomination, though some good 
old hounds get to it at last when worn out. One 
word to the memory of poor Jack Stevens. I think, 
according to my ideas of fast work, he was one of 
the best, if not the very best, and quickest whipper-in 
I ever saw turn hounds. No hunting servant ever 
enjoyed a greater respect and popularity than he did 
in Northamptonshire for his civility, his cheerful 
manner, and unflinching energy. I am sure he was 
perfectly beloved by every gentleman and farmer 
in the hunt. We know the best whippers-in do not 
always make good huntsmen, but there are plenty 
of very bad huntsmen without searching amongst 
quondam whippers-in to find them.—Yours, &c., 


“AN OLD PyTCHLEY MAN. 


‘BRIGHTON, January 23, 1865’. 


[Mr Osbaldeston was born in Wimpole Street, on 
the 26th December 1787 ; he died at his house in St 
John’s Wood on the 1st August 1866, consequently 
he was seventy-nine years of age at the time of his 
decease. So much has at different times been written 
concerning ‘ the Squire’ that it is unnecessary to do 
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more than amplify the text by adding a few of the 
lesser known incidents of his life. Mr Osbaldeston 
went to Eton, and then to Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he matriculated as a gentleman commoner 
in 1805. Very soon after this he bought a pack of 
harriers from Lord Jersey and with them hunted on 
his own estate at Hutton Bushell, Yorkshire ; and at 
the commencement of the year 1809 we learn from 
vol. xxxil. of The Sporting Magazine that the harriers 
had an extraordinary run after a bag fox turned 
down near Wold Newton. After running a ring or 
two the fox made for Scarborough, near which place 
the hounds were so knocked up that they could not 
get a yard further; the fox was said to have run 
twenty miles. It was either in the spring of 1809 
or in the following year that Mr Osbaldeston bought 
the hounds of the fourth Lord Monson ; took the 
Burton country ; and paid occasional visits to what 
is now the Southwold district. He kept the Burton 
hounds till 1814, in which year he removed to the 
South Notts country, but remained there one season 
only, going to the Atherstone in 1815. Two years 
later we find him at the head of the Quorn, where he 
remained four years ; and then, making an exchange 
with Sir Bellingham Graham, became master of the 
Hambledon country in Hampshire. After one or 
two seasons there he returned to the Quorn again, 
giving up, in 1827, to succeed Mr Musters as master 
of the Pytchley ; and it may here be noted that Mr 
Osbaldeston and Sir Bellingham Graham are the 
only two who were ever masters of both the Quorn 
and the Pytchley. ‘The Squire’ bade adieu to the 
latter hunt in the spring of 1834, and was never again 
an M.F.H. The hounds he had at the time of his 
retirement he sold to Mr Harvey Coombe for £2000. 
Six years later, 7.e in 1840, Mr Coombe sold them, 
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and these it was that were the subject of the sup- 
posed fictitious sale, noticed ante p. 43. In 1831, 
when in his forty-sixth year, he accomplished his 
famous ride of two hundred miles in eight hours 
forty-two minutes, using twenty-eight horses. As 
a boxer, shot, athlete, cricketer, billiard-player, and 
Steeplechase rider he was first-rate ; and as a proof 
of his powers of endurance, it may be mentioned that 
for two seasons while he had the Pytchley country 
he also hunted the Thurlow in Suffolk, hacking 
backwards and forwards from one to the other. 
Racing, however, is said to have ruined him, and 
eventually he died in straitened circumstances 
in 1866 as already mentioned. The author of The 
Pytchley Hunt wrote of him : ‘ Shrewd, and well able 
to look after his own interests in most things, the 
‘‘ racehorse ”’ was to him as it had been to myriads of 
others, moral and material ruin. Long before his 
career had come to a close, pecuniary difficulties 
overwhelmed him ; and certain transactions on the 
turf caused him to retire from public life. For many 
years this one time “ hero of the sporting world ”’’, 
the companion of the highest in the land, lived in an 
obscure part of London, associating only with the 
stratum of “hangers-on of the turf”, lowered to 
their level day by day, what was fine within him 
growing coarse to sympathise with clay ; and he 
died unhonoured though not unsung in 1866.’ That 
‘the Squire’ fell from his high estate towards the 
close of his life is unluckily too true; but it is 
scarcely correct to say that he died unhonoured 
by many of those who had known him in his more 
fortunate days. His old friend Captain Ross and 
several others stuck to him to the last, the captain 
writing a short memoir of him, which forms one of 
the chapters of Mr Wheeler’s Sportascrapiana.—ED. ] 
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Let us now dismiss this chapter with the sincere 
hope that, with the rising generation of British 
sportsmen, this manly and soul-stirring amusement 
may ever continue to hold the high rank that it 
does amongst our numerous national sports ; nor 
may the murderous and selfish system of preserving 
game, nor the quarrel-breeding, mob-collecting, and 
cruel exhibition of the steeplechase, supplant that 
noble pursuit, which affords recreation to all classes 
of society. Beckford says, with great truth, that 
“hunting is the soul of a country life; it gives 
health to the body and contentment to the mind 2 
and is one of the few pleasures we can enjoy in 
society without prejudice either to ourselves or our 
friends’. It not only finds employment for nu- 
merous hands in nearly all our trades and manu- 
factures ; but, amongst the higher ranks, it is an 
effectual security against the intrusion of idleness 
and spleen ; it affords to the man of property ample 
scope for the display of generous and social feelings, 
and far better supplies the place of the more fashion- 
able and expensive amusements of the metropolis, 
which only tend to excite and not to satisfy our 
fancied and artificial wants. 


CHAPTER Vill 
THE NORTH WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


ALTHOUGH Warwickshire has doubtless been hunted 
for a very long period, there are no trustworthy 
records relating to the sport prior to the time of Mr 
Warde. He was succeeded by Mr Corbet, who gave 
up in 1812; and after him came Lord Middleton, 
who gave Mr Corbet 1500 guineas for his hounds, 
and hunted the country, or, to be accurate, a portion 
of it, for twenty years. Lord Middleton, it seems, 
did not care about hunting the woodlands during 
the latter part of his career ; and so for about twenty 
years what is now the North Warwickshire country 
was practically unhunted. About 1834, however, Mr 
Vyner collected a scratch pack, and became the first 
master of the North Warwickshire, which has always 
been justly considered as one of the finest woodland 
districts in England ; and although a few pheasant 
preservers have sprung up during the last fifteen 
or twenty years!, as they are wont to do in almost 
every hunting country, the natural excellence of its 
large holding woods, not only as nurseries for foxes, 
as well as the finest ground in the world for breaking 
young hounds in cub-hunting, still remains, and is 
surpassed by none excepting the Pytchley. There 
is also attached to it some of the finest open grass 
land in the midland counties, on the Dunchurch and 
Hillmorton side, and from end to end it has always 


1 (This was written many years ago.—Ep.] 
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proved a superior scenting country, producing 
generally exceedingly stout foxes, especially on the 
north-western side. 

{On Mr Vyner, of Eathorpe, taking the country, 
he had some outbuildings at or near Solihul turned 
into kennels, and took lodgings in a house close by 
for himself. Although his pack was hastily collected, 
it was well hunted, and well managed ; and, as the 
country was full of foxes, the first master of the 
North Warwickshire was able to show excellent 
sport, and gave every satisfaction. The new 
arrangements, indeed, formed one of the attractions 
of Leamington, which, from that time, began to grow 
in favour as a hunting centre. In 1838 Mr Vyner 
left Warwickshire for the Holderness country, and 
was succeeded by Mr Thomas Shaw Hellier, a 
17-stone man, who, though he did things in great 
style, seems to have laid the foundation for a long 
lasting dispute, as will presently appear. Meantime, 
Leamington was growing, and as the North War- 
wickshire country grew too fashionable for his taste, 
Mr Hellier went to the quieter sphere of the South- 
wold in 1843, making way for Mr Wilson, of Gumley, 
who, however, hunted the country for one or two 
seasons only ; and then, as no one else came forward, 
the North Warwickshire ceased to exist as a separate 
country for a time, the hunting men of the district 
being provided for by the Warwickshire and Ather- 
stone packs cutting up the vacant country between 
them. It was not till 1853 that the North War- 
wickshire was resuscitated by Mr Selby Lowndes 
becoming master. One or two seasons, however, 
saw him depart for the Atherstone country, his 
place in Warwickshire being filled by Mr Baker, 
who did not measure his expenditure by the amount 
of his subscription. It was during this gentleman’s 
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period of mastership that the North Warwickshire 
achieved the distinction of having attracted the 
largest concourse that ever assembled at a hunt 
fixture. 

At the end of 1860 there was great distress 
amongst the weavers of Coventry, and on the 25th 
February 1861 Mr Baker, ‘at urgent request’, but 
on the part of whom does not transpire, met at 
Coventry Station, in order that the distressed 
weavers of that place might be provided with a 
little amusement, though how this was to operate 
towards alleviating the distress is not quite clear. 
Nevertheless, it was estimated that between 30,000 
and 40,000 people were present. Then came a 
further request, that the master would parade the 
hounds for the benefit of the ladies present ; and to 
this he good-naturedly assented, the pack being 
walked through a dense crowd of persons. The 
first draw was Stivechall, about two miles from 
Coventry, and the whole route was lined by foot- 
people, of which one-third were women. There 
happened to be a fox in Stivechall, and it is needless 
to say that it was chopped. After the sacrifice to 
‘urgent request’, the hounds were taken with all 
speed to Chase Woods. 

Mr Baker’s pack, it should be noticed, had a some- 
what curious origin. Mr George Forester, of Willey 
Park, Salop, kept hounds for about thirty years, 
partly in the last century and partly in the present 
one. When he gave them up, the farmers round 
about formed a trencher-fed pack, and a short time 
afterwards, helped by Sir Richard Acton, some 
bloodhounds were bought wherewith to hunt any 
deer which might escape from the park. They were, 
however, taken out fox-hunting as well ; by way of 
further strengthening the pack, Lord Forester 
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procured some bitches from the Duke of Rutland, 
which were crossed with the bloodhounds, and their 
descendants were hunting as late as about 1828. 
Then the rough-haired Welsh hound was introduced. 
Eventually these became the Wheatland pack, of 
which Mr Baker was master ; and, when he left 
Shropshire for North Warwickshire, he brought his 
hounds with him. 

For the first two seasons Mr Baker hunted his 
hounds himself, and showed capital sport ; but fail- 
ing health compelled him to hand over his horn to 
a professional, in the person of Peter Williamson. 
A bad attack of bronchitis followed ; and from the 
16th November 1860 to the tst February 1861, 
Mr Baker was not able to leave his house. During 
his illness, Mr Oswald Milne acted as his deputy, 
and succeeded him in the mastership in the spring 
of 1862. In May’of that year Mr Baker’s hounds 
were sold by Messrs Tattersall, forty couples 
bringing £750, giving an average of nearly {19 
a couple. 

Mr Milne had thus to commence with a new pack, 
composed of drafts ; but, as they came from such 
kennels as the Berkeley, Bramham Moor, and York 
and Ainsty, they were as good as could be. For 
seven seasons Mr Milne showed excellent sport, and 
resigned in 1869 to Mr Lant, who bought his hounds, 
In 1884 Mr Lort Phillips took the country, and he, 
on going to hunt Pembrokeshire in 1887, made way 
for Mr Ashton, who came from Cambridgeshire. 
—ED. ] 

This was originally styled the Knightlow country, 
and had been hunted as an entirety, ever since fox- 
hunting was first established, up to the commence- 
ment of the present century. Then, some conces- 
sions having been made jointly not only by this 
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country, but also by its neighbour the Atherstone, 
to enable a two day pack to be formed which for 
convenience might hunt in the neighbourhood of 
Coleshill, misunderstandings arose in future years. 
Mr Vyner commenced operations, about the year 
1834, to establish a pack and claim back and hunt 
the whole of that country called the Knightlow in 
its entirety, which he did after much trouble and 
perseverance, changing the name to North Warwick- 
shire, and continued to show great sport for some 
seasons, when he gave it up upon his taking the 
Holderness ; and he was succeeded by other masters 
who, during many years, were always in hot water 
with the Atherstone about the proper boundaries 
of the two countries. 

This disagreeable state of affairs went on until 
1871, when a meeting was called of the most in- 
fluential landed proprietors and owners of covers 
residing in the two Hunts; and it was resolved 
to refer the matter to a committee of masters of 
foxhounds at Boodle’s Club; when their decision 
fully confirmed the absolute right of the North 
Warwickshire to draw all those covers in dispute, 
and which exclusive right Mr Vyner had been at so 
much trouble to re-establish. 

The following extract was copied from a War- 
wickshire paper at the time :— 


“NORTH WARWICKSHIRE Hunt 


‘In March last? the North Warwickshire Hunt 
Committee received a communication from the 
Secretary of the Atherstone Hunt, claiming a 
portion of the North Warwickshire coverts, on the 
ground that an agreement had been made in 1850 


1 [Presumably 1871,—Ep.] 
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by R. Barnard, Esq. (afterwards Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, who then hunted the country), to alter the 
boundary-line from that previously acted on by 
former masters; and this alteration gave some 
coverts and country to the Atherstone, which their 
claim stated they hunted for five years afterwards ; 
and that all the masters of the Atherstone Hounds 
had taken that agreement as their guide, as regards 
boundary in hunting the country. 

‘The Atherstone Hounds also meet at the end of 
the season, at Coleshill Park, to maintain their claim 
by drawing the coverts generally believed to belong 
to North Warwickshire, and usually drawn by them. 

‘A meeting of the North Warwickshire Hunt was 
called ; and a resolution, proposed by Lord Leigh, 
gave a very different aspect to the matter, as it 
appeared almost a direct negative to the Atherstone 
statement ; and this resolution, with another pro- 
testing against the Atherstone Hounds coming to 
the advertised fixture at Coleshill Park, was sent 
as an answer to the claim. The coverts were never- 
theless drawn by the Atherstone Hounds on the 
day advertised, and their right insisted on. Some 
of the members of both Hunts were then deputed 
to meet and examine the evidence on both sides of 
the question ; and after two meetings it was agreed 
by both parties that the claim and its answer should 
be decided by the Masters of Foxhounds Committee 
at Boodle’s Club in London.’ 


Upon this occasion the Secretary of the North 
Warwickshire Hunt wrote to Mr Vyner to come to 
their aid and throw what light he could upon the 
subject ; and his answer undoubtedly set all dis- 
putes about the boundaries at rest, we hope for 
ever :— 
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‘StrR,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, and to state in reply that I will endeavour 
to point out to you and the gentlemen of the North 
Warwickshire Hunt the exact boundaries of their 
country. When I first hunted North Warwickshire, 
my authority for claiming those covers, which 
strictly and absolutely belonged to the county, was 
Sir Theophilus Biddulph (the grandfather of the 
present), who had hunted in it regularly from his 
earliest days, and who knew perfectly the boundaries 
of what was then called the Knightlow country ; 
and I must here beg leave to observe that I was the 
first person who changed the name from Knightlow 
to North Warwickshire, but that is immaterial. 
Before I proceed further upon the subject of 
boundary, I can assure you that whatever covers 
the Atherstone Hounds have ever drawn belonging 
to North Warwickshire were only lent them; and 
that the Atherstone have not even any right to draw 
them as neutrals—viz., all those covers known as 
the Packington Woods, Birchley Hayes, &c., all 
covers in the parish of Castle Bromwich, Chemsley 
Wood, York’s Wood, and Park Hall Wood, as far as 
the Minworth brook. Also all covers about Coleshill 
Park and Coleshill heath away for Hampton coppice. 
Also all the Corley Woods. 

‘ It was a very unfortunate thing for the gentlemen 
of North Warwickshire to have part of their country 
given away by the late Mr Shaw Hellier, and those 
who followed him, after I had taken all the trouble 
I did to firmly re-establish our old country as it once 
was and ought to be now. And if I hunted the 
country now I would take it in spite of all opposition. 
—Yours faithfully, 


RoBT. THOMAS VYNER. 
‘THE ELMs, WHEATLEY, 


‘ June 13, 1871’. 
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The following is the decision then given, which 
appears to fully bear out the statement on the part 
of the Warwickshire Hunt, and as fully manifests 


the entire futility of a claim made with so little 
foundation :— 


The award of the Stewards of the M.F.H. Committee, re- 
specting the question submitted to them by the Atherstone 
and North Warwickshire Hunts. 

‘The Stewards of the M.F.H. Committee, having carefully 
considered the evidence, are of opinion that the arrangement 
entered into by Messrs Newdegate, Colville, and Barnard, not 
having been signed, and having been shortly afterwards pro- 
tested against by one of the parties, cannot be held to be binding. 

‘ They are further of opinion that the Atherstone Hunt have 
established no claim to entitle them to draw the coverts in 
dispute. 

POLTIMORE. 
LECONFIELD. 
S. W. CLowEs. 


Hy. CHAPLIN. 
“July 1, 1871’. 


The recognised laws of fox-hunting, although only 
understood by those well conversant with the sub- 
ject, are considered (like debts of honour) to be of 
the most binding character; and are scrupulously 
observed by the hunting gentlemen as the most 
stringent statutes of the realm. It becomes, there- 
fore, a very difficult and delicate subject when the 
interests of two Hunts are at stake. 

One of the clauses, we believe, in this unwritten 
law is, that no master of hounds can alter the 
boundary of a country so as to make such agreement 
binding on any one but himself; and such arrange- 
ments are considered pro tem., or simply during his 
mastership. And another is, that no covert owner 
can singly, by his own will, transfer his coverts from 
one hunt to another. 

Thus it is that hunting countries long outlive the 
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owners of coverts and the masters of the hounds, 
and are maintained in their entirety by the members 
of the Hunts, who become the guardians of their 
interests from generation to generation; and it is 
only by mutually well-defined and properly recorded 
arrangements, warranted by custom, that permanent 
alterations can be made in the boundaries of hunting 
countries. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the prominent 
members of the North Warwickshire Hunt have 
considered it their province to maintain the integrity 
of their country as it was hunted a quarter of a 
century back; and although every twenty years 
bring almost a new generation as partakers of the 
sport, there are still in Warwickshire many who 
hunted with Mr Vyner, and who, we trust, will 
consider it a duty to maintain the boundaries, and 
all rights and privileges due to the Hunt, whenever 
such occasions may arise to require it. 


AWAY [OTHE (CHASE 
AN ORIGINAL HUNTING SONG BY THE AUTHOR 


Away to the chase when the grey morn is peeping, 
And Sol, in his chamber in crimson array, 

No longer is sleeping, the white mist is creeping 
From hill and from dale at the breaking of day. 


Away to the chase, and a truce to all sorrow, 
This day is a bumper, we'll quaff it with joy ; 
Ne’er think of to-morrow, but let us all borrow 
Those pleasures from hunting, which never can cloy. 


Away to the chase, nor once linger to wake her 
Who’s dreaming so fondly you're still by her side ; 

How pensive ’twould make her, that you should forsake her, 
How struggle that bosom its anguish to hide. 
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Away to the chase, where the blue hills are swelling, 
O’er Belvoir’s fair valley of velvet so green, 

On stretch’d pinions dwelling the song-lark is telling 
His story of love as he floats o’er the scene. 


Away to the chase, as the sportsmen are thronging, 
Where Whissendine’s waters in deep murmurs flow ; 
Ne’er say that they’re wrong in so ardently longing 
To lead the first burst at the shrill Tally Ho! 
Tally Ho! Tally Ho! 
Away! Away! Tally Ho! 


THE DEEPDALE RUN 


HERE’s success to the pack of the Staffordshire Lord, 

And a health to Sir The, who’s a man of his word, 

For two better Britons ne’er joined their address, 

To realise sport with such signal success. 

And here’s to the day when at Deepdale again 

We'll find such a fox as was yesterday slain ; 

A traveller, stranger, stout, gallant, and shy, 

With his earths ten miles off, and those earths in his eye, 
He was off like a shot at the sound of the horn, 

As the stars disappear at the pale peep of morn. 

No uproar to render hounds wilful or wild, 

He was not viewed away by a Leicestershire field ; 

But a snug little party of gens de province, 

With moderate nags, so the hounds had a chance. 

A party from Birb’ry, from Leamington some, 

A few were from Dunchurch, and Napier from home ; 
There was Wyndham and Ladbroke, Kingston and Bowen, 
And twenty I had not the honour of knowing, 

With Applewait, Oliver, Spooner, and Lance, 

The peer on ‘Young Watson’, and Coke on ‘ Advance’. 
The hounds they set-to, as if meaning to run, 

In spite of a gaudy, meridian sun ; 

They settled in earnest we very soon found, 

With their heads in the air, and their sterns on the ground ; 
How they dash up the headlands, and fling up the glades ! 
How they draw the best breath from the Leamington blades ! 
How jealous they render these ‘Spa-swilling chaps’, 

Such whipping, such spurring, such charging of gaps, 
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Such very tight neckcloths, such very slack reins, 

Such squeezing at gates, and such work in the lanes! 

In short, I’ll defy you to say, in the burst, 

Who were pressing, or nicking, or tailing, or first. 

The peer had no time to decide which was which. 

Go it, Victory, Tidings, and Spiteful, my bitch,? 

Not a word for a farmer, a rate for a flat, 

E’en for me, who at football had play’d with his hat. 
Quoth he, ‘If I judge by the line that he ran 

Once before, you may presently press if you can’. 

He was right, for although at first starting the tit 

Could just stay with the hounds, and o’erride them a bit, 
We had no sooner left the small fields and light soil, 
Than to live was a pleasure amounting to toil. 

The scent was improving, pace faster of course, 

The hound getting fleeter, and slower the horse : 

Ev’ry foot o’er the vale the pack beat us at will, 

And were two fields ahead when they mounted the hill 
That’s crown’d with the hall of Sir Shuckburgh’s descendants, 
Ungraced and unaided by human attendants. 

The check at the earth gave us time to ascend, 

Where ’twas smoking, and piping, and ‘bellows to mend’. 
Fifty minutes so ripping, it must be confessed, 

Was enough for the bad ones, no joke for the best. 

And now o’er the vale where the Welshman 2 presides, 
And ‘High Noble field’, with its evergreen sides, 

Where folks ’gan to falter, and justice to yield, 

The peer played a solo for many a field ; 

But for this he may thank the address of his man, 

Who brought up his mare fresh, the fleet Marianne. 

We brush’d him up smartish to Staverton wood : 

He skirted it down the hill, hang his stout blood ! 

Was headed, and back to the cover he slunk, 

The men in a pickle, the peer in a funk. 

From Staverton wood he broke cleanly and dry 

(We've known it before) ; ‘A fresh fox ’, was the cry. 
The gentleman wished to be knowing, of course ; 

And perhaps he was fresh, when compared with his horse. 
Pug managed to make one small field from the cover, 


en a 


* Three favourite hounds in his lordship’s pack. 
? The late Sir Thomas Mostyn. The country is now hunted 
by ‘ The Bicester ’, 
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A crash and a whimper, “who-whoop !’ and it’s over. 
Scarce the fate of this veteran fox had been seal’d, 
When the question occurred, ‘ What’s become of the field ? 
They can’t all be beaten, they can’t have stood still : 
I’ve seen but six people from Shuckborough Hill. 
Perhaps the brook stopped them: I hope they are in it’. 
“Don’t alarm yourself, sir, they’ll be here in a minute ; 
They’ll meet with some farmer, a good pioneer ’. 

The word was scarce spoken, when lo! they appear ; 
They had fought for a road, and then made a wide cast, 
And the wind-sinking gentlemen came up at last. 

Little else to describe, if to write I was hired, 

But the jest of the fresh and excuse of the tired: 
“What kept you, kind sir, in the background so far ? ’ 
“Why, I stopped at the village to light my cigar ’. 

“I say, my good friend, at the brook why so linger ?’ 
“I got such a horrible thorn in my finger ’. 

‘A thorn in your finger ? ’ another replied ; 

“You mean that the brook was a thorn in your side’. 
“Why so far in the rear? Were the spurs of no use?’ 
‘Oh! I rode to a halloa’. ‘A hollow excuse’. 

Many thanks let us give to the Staffordshire peer, 
Whose pack has this day left us all in the rear. 

May his sport be as good as it’s hitherto been, 

May he see as good runs as he’s hitherto seen, 

And before many years have passed over his head 

He’ll beat all the world both in science and speed. 
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destruction to artificial earths, 
roy, 568: 

Bag-foxes, i, 231; ii, 87; hunting 
them objected to, i, 228, 231; 
Mr Stubbs’ mode of conditioning, 
1, 230 

Baker, Mr, hunts North Warwick- 
shire, ii, 159; his meet at 
Coventry station, ii, 160; origin 
of his hounds, ii, 160 
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Barclay,"Capt., his method of mak- 
ing hounds steady from roe-deer, 
i, 206 

Barley-flour. See Feeding hounds 

Barrow, W., epitaph on, ii, 35 

Barton, Mr J. H., his death,” ii, 
109N. 

Basset hounds, the Brighton, i, 197. 

Bath improvised, i, 166n. 

Beasts of the chase, i, 66 ; hunting, 
i, 66 

Beckford, Mr, on crossing, i, 61; 
on riot, ii, 22 ; on hunting, ii, 157 

Bees in French kennel, i, 109 

Belvoir Castle, meeting of hounds 
at, 1, 26n. 

Belvoir country, litters of foxes in, 
i, 219 

Belvoir Hounds, Operations of, i, 
218; slaughter of cubs by, ii, 82 

Benches, circular, i, 117; iron or 
wood, i, 118; height of, i, 118; 
bare in summer not recom- 
mended, ii, 91 

Biddulph, Sir T., his biography, 
li, 118; his inventions, ii, THO}; 
kept harriers, ii, 119 

Bite of viper, i, 163 

Blackthorn coverts, ii, 8 

Blaine, Mr, his work on Canine 
Pathology, i, 146, 153, 154 

Blankney Hounds, the, i, 191”. 

Bloodhounds, Mr Nevill’s, i, ro1n. 

Blood, necessity of, ii, 52 

Boilers not to be made of copper, 
x), 2X6) 

Boiling house, position of, i, 99 

‘Bold Dragoon,’ the, a well-known 
10%1,.2307. 

Bolting fox, method of, i, 70 

Boundaries of countries, change of, 
iL, Wil 

Bowels, inflammation of, i, 167 

Brakes, advantage of, ii, 4 

Breaking out, i, 164 

Breeding earth should not be 
stopped after early in March, 
bh, 17/ 

Breeding, hounds for, i, 56 ; preju- 
dice in, to be avoided, i, 61 

Bridle gates, advantage of, ii, 3 
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Brighton Harriers chase a dog, 
1, 197n. 

Brigstock kennels, healthiness of, 
i, 109 

Brocklesby Hunt servants, cow 
pasture for, i, 60; Hounds, the, 
1, 192n.; history of, i, 193 

Brood bitches, i, 53; treatment of, 
i, 58; servant to accompany 
when sent to stallion hound, i, 61; 
not to be kept in too high con- 
dition i, 65 

Broody hen, fox will not take, 
1, 208n. 

‘ Brushes, all the, in Christendom,’ 
1 TO 

Buccleuch, Duke of, his fox pre- 
serving, ii, 78 

Buckthorn, syrup of, a physic for 
hounds, ii, 64 

Burton Hounds, incident with, ii, 81 

Buttermilk for hounds, i, 127n. 


CAMARADERIE, alleged want of, in 
hunting field, i, 41. 

Canine madness. See Rabies 

Canine Pathology (Blaine’s), i, sy 3 
Mr Vyner’s good opinion of, i, 146 

Canker in ear, i, 164 

Carter, W., anecdote of, ii, 7ONn. 

Casting, ii, 47, 50 

“Catching hold,’ meaning of, i, 
226n. 

Chalk remedy for acidity of stom- 
ach of hounds, i, 141 

Chadwick, one of his hounds caught 
by hook, ii, 57 

Charlton Hunt, the, in existence in 
1689, i, 25n. 

Chaworth, Mr Musters takes name 
of, ii, 121M. 

Checks operate against hounds, 
i, 39; causes of, i, 39 

Cheering hounds, i, 2243 11,46 

“Chelsea pensioner ’ (recipe), i, 174 

Children, peculiar names for, i, 58 

Chopping foxes in covert proves 
vice in hounds rather than good 
hunting, i, 39 

Chute, Mr, his pigtail, i, 30n. 

Clay good foundation for kennels, 
i, 109 

Clerical masters of hounds, i, 77n. 

Cleveland, Duke of, his own feeder, 
i, 135; his kennels, i, 149; sale 
of his hounds, i, 149 

Club of M.F.H.’s proposed, i, 75 

Coaches, meeting, when returning 
home with hounds, ii, 56 

Committee in Warwickshire coun- 
try, 1, 13 ; objection to, i, 13 

Committees, evils of, i, 13 


Condition of hounds, i, 214 

Cook, Colonel, hunts N.F.H. while 
suffering from cancer, i, 42n. ; 
dies of cancer, i, 42n.; his re- 
marks on Mr Meynell’s hounds, 
My ii 

Cope, Sir John, his curious names 
for hounds, i, 57 

Corbet, Mr, anecdote of, ii, 63; his 
character, ii, 63; hunts War- 
wickshire, ii, 158 

Countries to be fairly hunted, ii, 61 

Coverts, local names for, ii, 1 ; vari- 
ous kinds of, ii, 1; large ones 
only drawn in early days, ii, 2; 
‘nursing,’ not recommended, ii, 
16; all should be drawn before 
November, ii, 16 

Cows, keeping of, for puppies, i, 59 

Croome Hounds chase donkey, i, 
197 

Crops which sustain most injury 
from being ridden over, ii, 78 

Cub-hunting, how to drill hounds in, 
i, 51; mode of beginning, i, 52; best 
time to see hounds work, i, 208 ; 
commencement of,i, 218; evening, 
220-2; with Mr Foljambe’s 
hounds, i, 221; changed system 
of, i, 222; and game preserving, 
i, 224; early beginning of, re- 
commended, i, 228; some ama- 
teurs do not hunt their hounds 
during, i, 221; hard work for 
huntsmen, i, 221 ; during, earlier 
woodlands should be drawn in 
preference to small coverts, ii, 15 ; 
all coverts to be drawn during, 
ii, 16 

Cubs, destruction of, in spring, ii, 
79, 82; removal of litters of, 
li, 85 ; necessary for entering of 
young hounds, ii, 85 

Cuts and wounds, i, 161 

Cynegeticus of Oppian, i, 69 


DACHS-HUNDS, i, 19 

Damp, effect of, on puppies, i, 60 

Darling, Robert, the Holderness 
earth-stopper, ii, 110; rides team 
horse to hounds, ii, 110; his 
horse dealing, ii, 110; sale and 
dispersal of his harriers, ii, 111 

Davis, Charles, i, 113 ; drew water 
from Queen Anne’s Well, i, 1137.; 
his letter on Ascot kennels, i, 114 

Deaths, sudden, in hunting field, 
li, 109 and ». 

Deddington osier bed, run from, ii, 9 

Deepdale run, the, ii, 120, 167 

Deer, ‘ soiling,’ i, 15”.; a tame, i, 
101 ; “their feeding, i, 101m. 
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Devon and Somerset staghounds, 
large hounds used in, i, 57n. 

Digestion of hounds, i, 139 

Digging not allowed if fox goes 
to ground in another country, i 
70 

Disputes as to country, i, 71-3 

Distemper, i, 147 et seq. ; ‘ Stone- 
henge’ on, i, 1477.; Veterinary 
Medical Association on, i, WAS 
likened to typhus fever, i, 1477. ; 
affects different parts of body, 
i, 148; vaccination for, con- 
demned, i, 148; inoculation for, 
i, 149”. ; puppies attacked by, 
i, 149; symptoms and treatment 
of, i, 149 ; remedies for, i, 150-1 ; 
supposed first introduction of, i, 
152; Blaine on, i, 153; dressing 
hounds suffering from, i, 154n. 

Doe, a tame, i, 101 

Dog, organisation of, i, 32; theory 
of descent of, i, 33 ; only animal 
that dreams, i, 80; able to fast 
long time, i, 137; subject to 
few diseases, i, 146 

‘Dog Bob.’ See Darling, R. 

Dracek, Baroness, i, 22; mistaken 
for an officer, i, 24 

Draft hounds, i, 46, 187 ; two sorts 
of, i, 42; price of, i, 43; Mr 
Osbaldeston’s, i, 43; second 
should be made, i, 185 

Drafting should not be too close, i, 
185 

Drains should be grated or staked, 
i, 18 

Draper, Mr W., life of, ii, 107; his 
style of living, ii, 108 ; his favour- 
ite toast, ii, 109; his death, ii, 
109 

Draper, Miss, ii, 109 

Driving and _ skirting, 
between, i, 31 

‘Driving’ hounds, advantage of, 
Th Shit 

Draughts injurious to hounds, ii, 93 

Drawing small coverts, ii, 11; 
position of field whilst, ii, 11 ; 
by few hounds, ii, 11; over 
foxes, ii, 40 

Drugs used in kennels, i, 174-5 

Duke of Grafton, his rules for 
whippers-in, ii, 25-7 


, 


difference 


EARTH-STOPPER, ii, 177. 

Earths, stopping once and for all for 
the season, ii, 17; not perman- 
ently stopped should be opened 
before dark, ii, 18 

Earth-stopping now performed by 
gamekeepers, ii, 177. z 
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Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
extract from, i, 104 

Effect of keeping many animals 
together, i, 169 

“ Egg-suckers,’ meaning of, i, 547. 

Epitaphs on huntsmen, ii, 35-6 

Epizootics, i, 169 

Essex v. Capel, i, 72 

Evening cub-hunting. 
hunting, evening 

Exercise, i, 136; of hounds after 
feeding, i, 140 ; of hounds should 
be slow in summer, i, 218 

Expenses of fox-hunting, i, 65 

Eyes of hounds, injury to, i, T4773 
weak or injured, i, 163 


See Cub- 


FARMERS, courtesy to, advised, ii, 
61 

Feeder, duty of, i, 129 

Feeding-room, best situation for, 
i, 98 

Feeding hounds, i, 121 ef seq., 
1,, 135; curious directions for, 
i, 122; barley-flour, i, 122-4 ; 
experiments in, i, 121; adul- 
terated meal, i, 124; good flesh 
necessary for, i, 126-7; butter- 
milk, i, 127; high, recommended, 
1, 127”. ; skimmed milk, i, Wap 
on vegetables, i, 128 ; insummer, 
i, 130; how to make pudding, 
i, 132; Mr Warde on, i, iit 2 
necessity for good system of, 
i, 133; not recommended on 
hunting morning, i, 133; best 
Eine fOr, ty use eating to re- 
pletion, i, 138 

Ferret bolting fox, i, 70. 

‘ Field,’ average number of, i, 10 

Field-mice, favourite food of foxes, 
li, 86 

‘ Fire-blast,’ i, 106 

First pack of foxhounds in England, 
1, 2570: 

Fistula in limbs, i, 165 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, origin of his 
hounds, i, 192n. 

Flags, dog on, i, 185 

Flashing and flinging, one often 
mistaken for the other, i, 31 

Flesh, must be used in summer, 
i, 126-7; greaves as substitute 
for, i, 127; not to be overboiled, 
i, 128 

Fletcher, Mr, his fox-preserves, ii, 


79 

Flogging hounds deprecated, i, 
202— 

Floor of lodging-room, 
bricks or flags better 
asphalt, i, 95 


quarry 
than 
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Foljambe, his hounds, history of, 
i, 44-6; his new kennel, i, 107; 
cub-hunting with the hounds, 
ih Pe 

Following foxhounds over land of 
another is not a right, i, 72 

Fox, dwelling in covert, 1, 39; 
bolted by ferret, i, 70; a timid 
animal, i, 70; sagacity of, i, 84; 
roasted and eaten, i, 78; horse- 
man viewing, in covert, ii, 48 ; 
hunting one in covert, li, 48; 
a May, li, 78 

Fox’s head devilled and eaten, i, 

8 

ae shooting of, in France, i, 20 ; 
seasoned, necessary for sport, 
i, 39; stoutness of those of last 
century, i, 91; ii, 14; hunting, 
all year round, i, 219”.,; never 
run line of stiles, i, 229; French, 
weakness of, ii, 14; Mr A. 
Smith’s plan to make heat, ii, 16 ; 
Mr Osbaldeston’s plan, ii, 167. ; 
congregating in earth, ii, 18; 
curious resorts of, ii, 39-40; 
drawing over, ii, 40; ‘stub- 
bred,’ ii, 82; slaughter of, by 
Belvoir Hounds, ii, 82-3; food 
of, ii, 86 

Foxhound, a plodding, does not 
necessarily possess good nose, 
i, 49; ‘ walks,’ i, 52; a small, 
i, 56; a large, i, 56; stallion 
for small establishment, i, 62; 
shows, i, 62; Kennel Stud Book, 
i, 75n.; his life one of slavery, 
i, 79; susceptible to jealousy, 
i, 79; journey of, i, 84-5, 88 

Foxhounds, difficulty in finding 
masters for, i, 11; at St. Malo, 
i, 19; at Rome, i, 19; the Charl- 
toned), 25%, first pack Jof, 10 
England, i, 25”., varieties of, 
i, 28; breeding of, i, 29-30; 
prices paid for, i, 28-9 ; the Vine, 
i, 29-30; Mr Musters’s, descent 
of, i, 30”. ; apt to become wild 
when pressed on, i, 31; dwelling 
on scent not necessarily gifted 
with keen scenting power, 1, 31 ; 
education of, i, 32; breeding of, 
i, 32, 52-6; possible loss of nose 
of, i, 33; with large heads, i, 34 ; 
entering at hare, i, 35, 212; 
should be turned gently, i, 37; 
wildest pack of, kill in covert, 
i, 39; how to form pack of, i, 42 ; 
wear out soon in some countries, 
i, 42n.; breeding from drafts, 
i, 42; Mr Lambton’s, sold to 
Lord Suffield, i, 44; history of 
Mr Foljambe’s, i, 44-6; level 


pack of, desirable, i, 47; should 
run together, i, 47; reasons 
why drafted, i, 48; mute, i, 49; 
mistake in over-working, i, 49; 
must have bone, i, 52; hard 
work of, i, 81; dividing into 
three bodies, i, 84n. ; first pack of, 
i, 88; Mr Fownes’s, i, 89; origi- 
nally slower than modern ones, 
i, 92; attendant should sleep 
near, i, 95; killed by fighting, 1, 
95; exercise of, i, 96; not to 
walk in paddock in which horses 
pasture, 1,96; eating excrement, 
1,97; washing, i, 115 ; treatment 
of, after hunting, i, 116 
Fox-hunters, original, were resi- 
dents in neighbourhood, i, 92 
Fox-hunting, best of all sports, i, 6, 
9; original style of, i, 25; when 
it first became an amusement in 
England, i, 25.; growth of, i, 
35; advantages of, i, 40; ex- 
penses of, i, 65 ; ancient and un- 
written laws of, i, 66, 72; exists 
on sufferance, i, 70; action, 
i, 72; early, i, 90; in open, ii, 2; 
recognised laws of, ii, 165 
Fox-mobbing, ii, 87; in North 
Warwickshire country, ii, 88; 
in Atherstone country, ii, 88 
Fox-preserving, ii, 17 
Fox-stealer, a, his legacy to a 
M.F.H., ii, 89 
Fox-stealing in Warwickshire, ii, 88 
Fractured limbs, i, 167 
Freeman, H., death of, i, 202n. 
French foxes, weakness of, ii, 14 
Fresh fox, changing to a, ii, 48 
Frost, kennel precautions in a, ii, 65 


GAME preservers inimical to fox- 
hunting, ii, 14 

Gaming, protest against, i, 11 

Gamekeepers usually do _ earth- 
stopping, li, 17%. 

Garlic, wild, spoils scent, ii, 73 

Goodall, Stephen, his method of 
making hounds steady from 
rabbit, i, 2067. 

Goodricke, his store of meal, i, 124 

Good sport, how to obtain, ii, 4 

Gorse covert, land for, must be 
clear, ii, 6; light soil for, pre- 
ferred, ii, 6; how to make, ii, 6; 
should be sown in April, ii, 6; 
planting out sometimes success- 
ful, ii, 7; how to preserve it, ii, 
7; cutting, ii, 7; burning, ii, 8 ; 
effect of burning on hares and 
rabbits, ii, 8; no protection 
against fox-stealers, ii, 11 


eee 
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Gorse seed mixed with broom or 
cereals not recommended, ii, W) 
Graham, Sir B., his own feeder, i, 
138; his preference for bitch 
packs, ii, 20 ; and ‘ fox-mobbers,’ 
li, 88 

Grass court, size of, i, 97 

Greyhounds, Cuvier’s reason why 
they have less nose than other 
dogs, i, 33-4 

Greaves, broth made of, an occa- 
sional substitute for flesh, i, 127 

Gundry v. Feltham, i, 72 


Harb riders often miss all the hunt- 
ing, i, 13 

Hare-hunting older than fox-hunt- 
Ing, 1, 25 

Hare not hunted by ancient Briton, 
Ke) 

Hares, an abundance of, spoil scent, 
i, 71-2 

Harriers, sale of Mr H. Brassey’s, 
i, 195n.; of service in fox- 
hunting country, i, 234n. 

Hartley, Dr, on intellectual facul- 
ties of brutes, i, 79-80 

Harvest, late in 1839, i, 219 

Heelway, hounds running, ii, 70 

Hellier, accident to his hounds, 
ii, 56-7; takes North Warwick- 
shire country, ii, 159; goes to 
Lincolnshire, ii, 159 

Heythrop Hunt, i, 36n. 

Heythrop country formerly hunted 
by Dukes of Beaufort, ii, gn. 

Hind, a tame, i, 1o1 

Hints for Huntsmen, Colonel A. 
Thomson’s, ii, 27n. 

Holderness country, incident in, 
i, 88n. 

Horlock, Mr, his system of feeding, 
1, 1387. 

Horses, method of seeking help from 
companion, i, 80n. ; not to graze 
in paddock wherein hounds walk 
out, i, 96; v. hound, i, 199; for 
hunt servants, ii, 58; jobbing, 
for kennels, ii, 6on. ; gruelling, 
li, 76-7 

Hound, biscuits dearer than meal, 
i, 128; breeding in Meynell’s 
time, 1, "15; list, Brocklesby, 
i, 27n.; sagacity of, i, yo) Ee} 
speaking, i, 80-1; breeding, im- 
provement in, i, 82; types of, 
i, 188n.,; what he should be, 
i, 189-91 ; a ‘ roachback,’ i, 190 

Hounds, packs of, in France, i, 18%.,; 
rank first among dogs, i, 81 ; for- 
merly fed on flesh only, i, 121; 
respecting food of, i, 137; feed- 
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late feeding not recom- 
mended, i, 138; Mr Horlock’s 
opinion, i, 138”.; Mr Warde’s 
opinion, i, 139; Mr Neverd’s 
opinion, i, 139; digestion of, i, 
139; exercise of, after feeding, 
i, 140; treatment of, by hunts- 
men, i, 144; sale of Duke of 
Cleveland’s, i, 149n. ; muzzling 
of, see Muzzling ; young, when 
sent in from quarters, i, 183; 
young, should not be shut up at 
walk, i, 183 ; young, reason why 
sometimes shut up at walk, i, 
184n.; young, treatment of, i, 
184; interest in, i, 186 ; style of 
pack of, i, 187; sort to be put 
forward, i, 188” ; throaty, i, 189; 
straight, i, 190 ; calf knee, i, 190 ; 
tongue of, i, 191 ; old breeders of, 
i, 192; exportation Oi, 4, TOY 4 
chasing pony, i, 196; chasing 
crows, i, 196; chasing horse, i, 
197 ; chasing donkey, i, 197n. ; 
(harriers) chasing dog, i, 197n. ; 
wild, i, 204; skirters, i, 208; 
treatment of, in summer, i, 214-5; 
condition of, i, 215-7; slow exer- 
cise, for, in summer, i, Zor nOG 
now cheered by name, i, 224; 
running a dog, i, 229; hanging 
on line become slack, ii, 19; 
when most inclined to riot, ii, 20; 
should run together, ii, 20; 
packs of, dividing according to 
size, il, 20; advantage of, ii, 20; 
bitch packs often preferred, ii, 
20 ; dividing, duty of whipper-in, 
li, 23; epitaphs on, ii, 36; run- 
ning hard down wind, ii, 45; 
taking to holloa in cover, ii, AG} 2 
casting, ii, 47 ; necessity of keep- 
ing them well blooded, ii, 52; 
caught in traps, ii, 55 and u. ; 
accidents to, ii, 54-6; physick- 
ing, ii, 64; hunting of, interfered 
with by wild geese, ii, 74 ; strong 
points of different, ii, 74; van- 
ning of, ii, 75; care of, while 
returning from hunting, ii, 76; 
on scent of otter, ii, 81 and n. ; 
treatment of, ii, 89-90 ; draughts 
injurious to, ii, 93; show, Mr 
Warde's, a) 115: breaking, by 
kindness, ii, 143 
Houndsman, a, i, 185 
Hunt Clubs, establishment of, 
i, 73 and n. ; York Union, i, 74. 
Hunting, knowledge of, on decline, 
i, 8; sketches (Trollope’s) i, 9; 
chief employment of man from 
earliest time, i, 16; expense of, 
i, 16-17; opposition to, in Ire- 


ing, 
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land, i, 17; on Continent, i, 17; 
picture, a curious German, i, 20; 
royal, i, 21 ; pictures, i, 22, 27n. ; 
dress, a costly, i, 23; season, 
commencement of, i, 182 et seq. ; 
bridges, advantage of, ii, 3; 
French books on, ii, 34n.; in 
snow recommended, li, 65; sea- 
son, duration of, ii, 77; season, 
the close of, ii, 104-5 ; Beckford 
on, li, 157; songs, ii, 166-9. 

Hunt servants, new and_ old, 
ll, 31, 33”.; should be well 
horsed, ii, 58 

Huntsman, should he wait for 
hounds ? i, 38. ; his treatment 
(medicinal) of hounds, i, 144 ; 
sometimes jealous of whipper-in, 
230) and whipper- in, quarrel 
between, ii, 23n.; should know 
whipper - in’s duty, Why Pay) 
modern, apologia for, ii, 33n.; 
the old-fashioned, ii, 31, 33; 
amateur, ii, 36; directions for, 
li, 37 et seg.; and whippers-in 
working together, ii, 49; should 
anticipate reason of check, ii, 50 ; 
qualifications for, ii, 51 


IMPLEMENTS used 
174-5 

Incidents, curious, while hunting, 
i, 83, et seq. 

Inflammation of bowels, i, 
and n. 

Inoculation for distemper, i, 148 

Insobriety pirat fault in hunt 
servants, li, 2 


in kennels, i, 
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JACKAL hunting, i, 195 

James I, his hunting, i, 25 

Jaundice, i, 155-6; Dr Thornton, on 
Thy ais F Professor Woodroffe Hill 
on, i, I5 5n.; or yellows, treat- 
ment of, i, 155; ; French remedy 
for, i, 156”. 


Johnson, T., epitaph on, ii, 35 


KENNEL Stud Book, i, 75n. 

Kennel, various opinions as to situa- 
tion of, i, 93; requisite, i, 94; 
rooms over, recommended, i, 94 ; 
questioned, i, 94”. ; precautions 
against vermin in roof of, i, 94-5 ; 


flooring of, i, 95; for young 
hounds, i, 96; often faulty, i, 
ae _ Suggestions: for improving, 


il! position in, of feeding 
Hae, ia 98; rats in, i, 99-101 ; 
effect of unhealthy one, i, 102 : 
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kennel lameness, i, 102-3; pre- 
valent where kennel is on sand- 


stone or sand, i, 103; possible 
explanation of, i, 104; in Al- 
brighton kennels, i, 107; in 
Ascot kennel, i, 110-13; situa- 


tion of, the cause of kennel 
lameness, i, 107; at Brigstock, 
healthiness of, i, 109; healthy 
when built on clay, i, 110; at 
Thrussington unhealthy, i, 110; 
at Ascot unhealthy, i, 110; 
lameness not necessarily result 
of washing, i, 116; narrow door- 
ways produce lameness, i, 117%. ; 
airing of, i, 119; the Pytchley at 
Brixworth, i, 119; cost of, how 
to estimate, i, 120; lameness, i, 
172-4; visits, i, 185-6 

Kindness, treating hounds by, i, 143 
and n. 

King, H., death of, i, 202”. 

King, Mr, his bitch pack, ii, 20 

Kintore, Lord, his hounds afflicted 
with kennel lameness, i, 108 

Knight, Dick, anecdote of, ii, 53 

Knightlow country, ii, 161-2, 164 


LAMENESS of New Forest hounds, 
probable reason for, i, 103; in 
feet easily distinguished from 
shoulder lameness, i, 103; often 
caused by striking narrow door- 
way, i, 117”. ° im stifle) 1, 1725 
in knee, i, 172; in shoulder, 
how to discover, i, 172; in 
shoulder, treatment of, i, 173-4 

Lant, Mr, hunts North Warwick- 
shire, ii, 161 

Large hounds, Mr Meynell’s fancy 
for, i, 40 

Laws of hunting, old, i, 69; the 
recognised, ii, 165 

Leamington, rise of, ii, 159 

Life of foxhound, slavery of, i, 79 

Limbs, fractured, i, 167 

Litters of hounds, marking of, i, 
60-1 ; of foxes in Belvoir coun- 
try, i, 219 

Lodging rooms, floor of, i, 95, 102 ; 
frequent whitewashing of, i, 118 

Long runs, i, 81-2 

Long, W., his speech, ii, 31-27. 

Losing foxes, one reason of, ii, 59; 
huntsman should know how to 
lose, ii, 144 

Lowndes, Mr J., takes North War- 
wickshire country, ii, 159 


MAIDEN, J., his life and accident, 
ii, 27-8, 28-gn. 


Mange, i, 159; dressing for, i, 
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r59-GaG red, i, 160-1: not 
common, i, 160n. ; treatment of, 
i, 160n. ; some causes of, ry Gig) 

Marten, not same as wild cat, i, 66 
now rare, iil, 80; sweet scent of, 
li, 80; dislodging from tree, ii, 8o 

Master of harriers, anecdote Of; 
78n. 

Masters of hounds, present in New 
Forest when staghounds met 
there, i, 10; old and new com- 
pared, i, 14; modern, a long 
standing, i, 14n.; dinner of, in 
London, i, 75 ; clerical, i, 77 and 
n.; feeding their own hounds, 
Taine as huntsmen, ii, 36; his 
pleasures, ii, go-1 

Masters of hounds’ decision on 
North Warwickshire and Ather- 
stone dispute, ii, 165 

Matches at trail scent$, i, 198-9; 
between hounds at Newmarket, 
1, 200-1 

May foxes, ii, 78 

Meal often kept in  zinc-lined 
receptacles, i, 99n. 

Meynellian Science, i, 35n. 

Meynell, Mr, his object in breeding 
foxhounds, i, 35; his ideal 
hound, i, 35; his method of 
breaking hounds, i, 35 ; rarely 
lifted hounds, i, 30; his method 
of hunting, i, 36 and ».,; his 
hounds cast in three divisions, 
i, 37; had good runs with, i, 40; 
first to enter foxhounds at hare, 
ie | 

Middleton, Lord, foxes in his 
country, i, 39n.,; tries to learn 
Mr Musters’s secret of attaching 
hounds to him, ii, 137; hunts 
North Warwickshire, ii, 158 

Milne, Mr O., acts as deputy for 
Mr Baker, ii, 161; succeeds Mr 
Baker, ii, 161 

Moody, T., epitaph on, ii, 36 

Murdering foxes deprecated, i, 39 

Musters, Mr, as_ instructor of 
hunt servants, i, 86; hunted by 
his own hounds, i, 87 

Musters, senior, Mr, hunted South 
Notts, ii, 120-1. ; Mr Niyeediis 
biography, ii, 120 et seg. ; his 
marriage, ii, 121; his accom- 
plishments, ii, 124; his fight 
with Assheton Smith, ii, T2A0. 
his fight with a gamekeeper, ii, 
125-6; his athletic powers, ii, 
126-7 ; his dislike of gambling, 
ii, 127; reproves clergyman, 
ii, 128 ; his opinion of Mr Vyner, 
li, 129; his different masterships 
of hounds, ii, 130; his style of 

Il.-—N 


riding at timber and water, ii, 
131; om scent, ii, 132-3; his 
behaviour in the field, ii, 133-4; 
his reproof to unruly fields, ii, 
134; onriding to hounds, ii, 135 ; 
on lifting hounds, ii, aise a his 
method in drawing coverts, ii, 
135; his objection to point and 
lane riders, ii, 135; his tactics 
at a check, ii, 136; his fondness 
for his hounds, ii. 1 Omens 
objection to flogging hounds, ii, 
137; advocated plenty of work 
for hounds, ii, 138; retained 
fondness for hunting when un- 
able to hunt, ii, 138; his dislike 
of smoking, ii, 138; his hounds 
and Quorn join, ii, 139; his 
friends’ opinions of him, ii, 140; 
steadiness of his hounds, ii, 141-3; 
his ruse to entrap a keeper, ii, 
145-9 


Musters, Mr J. C., junior, his life, 


mastership, and death, ii, 149- 
50n. 


Musters, Mrs, her head-dress of oak, 


by WA 


Mute hounds, i, 48-9, 49n. 
Muzzling recommended before per- 


forming operation, i, 161 


Mytton, Mr, and bag-fox hunting, 
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NAMES 


Masters of Hounds— 


Althorp, Lord, i, 29, 109, 202, - 
210); 11,767, 152: Arkwright, 
Robert, i, I4n.,; Arkwright, 
Rev J.,i, 77n. ; Arundel, Lord, 
i, 89n. 

Babbington, Lieut.-Col., i, 3n. ; 
Baker, Mr, i, 121”., 99n. ;_ ii, 
160-1 ; Barclay, Capt., i, 206; 
Barnet, Henry, ii, 60; Barry, 
Smith, i, 200-1; Barton, MWe 
Hope, ii, 109n.; Beaufort, Duke 
Of, 1; 2n,,, 11.5928, 30) 38n., 
72, 192, 203, 211; ii, 9, 31n., 
52m. ; Beckford, P., i, 3, 7, 41, 
61, 123, 197; ii, 22,157; Ben- 
tinck, Lord Henry, i, 45; 
Berkeley, Grantley, i, 57, 
177n.; ii, 151; Blagrave, 
Major, i, 180; Boughey, Sir 
Thomas, i, 147., 107; Bowes, 
i, 89; Brassey, A., i, 14. ; 
Brassey, H., i, 195. ; Broke, 
Lord Willoughby de, ii, 163n. ; 
Buccleuch, Duke of, i, 189 ; ii, 
79, 129; Buckingham, Duke 
of, 1, 73n. 
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Masters oj Hounds (continued)— 

Calcraft, i, 28 ; Canning, W. Gor- 
don, ii, 60; De Canteleu, Le 
Comte le C., i, 18”. ; ii, 34n. ; 
Castlehaven, Lord, i, 52 ; Chad- 
wick, ii, 27, 57; Chaplin, H., 
i, 191m. ; li, 165 ; Chedworth, 
Lord, i, 198; Chesterfield, 
Earl of, i, 19; Child, i, 192. ; 
Chute, i, 30 and n.; Cleveland, 
Diukeso£, i, era) tas, 140% 41, 
NOW Late Clowes wedi, | TOS 
Coddrington, i, 11. ,; Cook, 
Colonel, i, 2”., 41 and n., 95, 
LOZ TOS At. Ti OOn. 117) * 
Cookson, i, 14”. ; Combe, Har- 
Vey 20,43, aI7ON iy 165 = 
Cope sin johny 1) Tims, 57, 
179n.; Corbet, R., 1, 8, 317., 
73n., 21IM., 229; li, 35, 63-4, 
158; Coupland, i, 31”.; ii. 
phon. Craven, Hon, Jini), 010,, 
Crewe, (afterwards Lord), i, 
192m. ; Crosier, John, i, 14n. 

Darlington, Lord, i, 90; ii, 110; 
Davenport, ii, 29n.; Drake, 
edn Zhe) TAON. Draper: 
Wel Oo7—1Oe) Drax. 119 
73; Dubourg, i, 206n. 

Egremont, Lord, i, 29n., 123; 
Errington, R93, rin. ; Errol; 
Earl of, i, ton. ; Everett, Rev 
CD i701. 

Farquharson, Squire, i, 14, 73; 
Fellowes, i, 29; Fitzwilliam, 
Earl, i, 28, 34, 192; Foley, 
Lord, i, 34; Foley, i, 192n. ; 
Foljambe, i, 44, 46, 637., 108, 
22) howmes,, Ui, 89-90): 
Fox, G, Lane, i, 14 ; Francklin, 
li, 150”. 

Galway, Lord, i, 45 ; Garforth, ii, 
28n. ; Garth, i, 14n. ; Gifford, 
W., i, 107 ; Goodricke, Sir H., 
i, 110, 124; Grafton, Duke 
Oly T sl5One25) 7 dl 250, a7 = 
Graham, Sir B., i, 138; ii, 20, 
28n., 155 ; Grey, Earl, i, 25n. 

Hall, A. W. (Heythrop), i, 36n.; 
Hall, Henry (Heythrop), ii, 
6on. ; Hall (Holderness), i, 
Linn dhe 110), 070). ball 
(Somersetshire), ii, 66”. ; Han- 
key, i, 11m. ; Harewood, Lord, 
i, 14n.,; Hargreaves, John, 
i, 14n. ; Hawke, Lord, i, 14n. ; 
Hay, ii, 28n.; Hellier, Shaw, 
iy 15O) LOA iaeron, J) 29'5 
mOUrEOn, J, Gama wil, SF: 
FAOrlOck,. 1), 2M, Ti, 57, 73 * 
li, 66n., 112; Hornyhold, 
ii, 28n. : 

Jennings, Sir P., 52. 


Masters of Hounds (continued)— 
King, i, 11; ii, 20; Kintore, 


Lord, i, 108; Kirkham, J., i, 
82n.; Knightley, Sir Charles, 
li, 59 


Lambton, Ralph, i, 44; Lant, 


ii, 161; Leamon, Messrs, i, 
121m. ; Leconfield, Lord, ii, 
165; Legard, Digby, i, 198; 
Lesley, 1, 73n.; Tichfield) 
Lord, i, 71; li, 29n; Lonsdale, 
Lord, i, 28, 189”.; ii, 78n. ; 
Lowndes, Selby, ii, 159; Low- 
ther, Colonel, i, 28; Lowther, 
Sir J., i, 189. ; Lowther, Sir 
W., i, 29; Lumley, Hon. and 
Rev J., i, 44 


Macclesfield, Lord, i, 14; Mac- 


kenzie, ii, 78n.; Mainwaring, 
Sir H., ii, 29n. ; Meynell, i, 5, 
8, 34-41, 54, 189”., 192 and n., 
198, 200-1, 219; il, 11, 130; 
Middleton, Lord, i, 39., 57, 
86, 100, 211”., 228; ii, 28n., 
49, 70on., 158; Millar, Sir J., 
i, 28n. ; Milne, Oswald, ii, 161 ; 
Monmouth, Duke of, i, 25n. ; 
Monson, Lord, i, 28, 45n. ; ii, 
155; Morrell, i, 14. ; Morton, 
Hon. F. (Lord Gifford), i, 11. ; 
Mostyn, Sir T., i, 71, 83, 206n., 
236n. ; Mule, ii, 66”. ; Mus- 
ters; J) C30) 307.6 85—7 eae 
47, 103”., 120-50, 155; Mytton, 
Ji a23se37.and os 


Nevill, i, ro1m. , Nevill, Hon. R., 


i, 14n.; Newman, i, 2377. ; 
Nicholl, i, 11”., 16m., 42n., 
55". 5 il, 117-¢° Noel) a, 28: 
Northumberland, Duke of, i, 78 


Osbaldeston, G., i, 10, 28, 42-3; 


45, 87, 109, 135, 179, 189, 
192, 199, 236; li, 16”., 30, 50, 
150-6; Ossory, Lord, i, 198 ; 
Oxenden, Sir Henry, i, 1gand n. 


Panmure, Lord, ii, 68. > Pan- 


ton, I.;1, 84n:; Pelham, G, a: 
194, 237n.; Pennell-Elmhirst, 
Capt., i, 2m. ; Peyton, Sir A., 
i, 236n.; Phillips, Lort, ii, 
161 ; Poltimore, Lord, ii, 165 ; 
Portman, Lord, i, 117. ; Ports- 
mouth, Lord, i, 29, 204m. ; 
Powell, W. R. H., i, 147. 


Radcliffe, Delmé, i, 27., 4, 10; 


Regent, the Prince, ii, 114; 
Reynolds, Rev E. M., i. 77n. ; 
Ricardo, M., ii, 60”. ; Rich- 
mond, Duke of, i, 28%., 29n., 
52n.; ii, 34, 35; Ridley, Sir 
M. W., i, 45; Roper, i, 25m. ; 
ii, 109n. ; Rowley, Sir W., ii, 
66n.; Russel, John, i, 56; 
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Masters of Hounds (continued) — 
Russell, Rev J., ii, 81m. ; Rut- 
land, Duke of, i, 26n., 28, 32, 
A LO2, weg 20Oh i152) 71, 
123, 161 

Savile, Lumley, i, 44; Savile, Sir 
Girt, Aig: Scarborough, fifth 
Earl of, i, 44, 193; Scar- 
borough, sixth Earl of, i, 44; 
Scarborough, seventh Earl of, 
1,453 Sefton, Lord) ii, 114): 
Shaw, ii, 28-9n.; Shirley, i, 
130 and n., 211 and u., 238; 
Smith, Assheton, i, 12”., 30, 
59, 64, 84, 99; ii, 16, 124; 
Smith, Thomas, i, 27., 208n., 
220 and n., 223; Snow, N., i, 
219”. ; Somerville, i, 2n., 188, 
235”. ; Sondes, Lord, i, 211; 
Southampton, Lord, i, 28 ; ii, 
75; Spencer, Earl, i, 29, 74n., 
109, 202; il, 53, 78. ; Sper- 
ling, i, 121”. ; Stubbs, i, 231 : 
Studd, E, Fy, 1, 10: Sturt, i, 
72; Suffield, Lord, i, 44; Sut- 
ton, Evelyn, ii, 100; Sutton, 
Sip Rid, 180); 232; 11, Ba, 129; 
Sykes, Sir M., i, 213; Sykes, 
Sir T., i, 199; ii, 70n., 73; Swan, 
1, 73n. 

Tatchell, i, 11m. Taylor, i,84, 198; 
Templer, i, 231. ; Thackwell, 
i. OC. i, tan. Thanet, Lord, 
i, 81, 192n., 198; Thomson, 
Col. Anstruther, i, 37. ; ii, 277., 
83n. , Thornton, Col., i, 2. ; 
Trelawney, “oqguire’, i, 14m. ; 
Tyrwhitt, Sir John, i, 194; 
Tyrwhitt, Sir T., i, 194 

Vernon, Lord, i, 28% di, 150: 
Villebois, J.,i, 11”., 14, 42, 189; 
rh Beir, © | Mkogihee  Sybe John, i, 
52H Vynler, WR, 1, 27711, 
44, 46n., 197n., 211n., 232n. ; 
li, 29n., 33n., 66n., 116, 1217., 
159, 162, 163-4, 166 

Warde, John, i, 8, 29, 34n., 55., 
Jl oie lol, mus, Lah, 130) 
L801 20IH., 225 5, i, .49, 56, 
66 and n., 112-18, 158; Water- 
ford, Marquis of, i, 17, 18m. ; 
Watson, G. L.., ii, 78. ; Watt, 
Frank, ii, 74; . Whitmore, ii, 
28n. ; Wickstead, i, 14n., 63n. ; 
ii, 19; Wilkins, i, 57; Wynn, 
Sir Watkin, i, 3n.; ii, 67n., 
131; Wilson, ii, 159; Wood- 
bridge, i, 19; Wyndham, Col. 
G., 1,73; Wyndham, Gen., i, 73; 
Wyndham, i, 11m., 84n., 221 

Yarborough, Lord, i, 5, 28, 96, 
179n., 194, 197n., 219; Yeat- 
man, II”. 


Hunt Servants— 

Adamson, Jack, ii, 49 

Ball, -T.4sii, 30; Barrow, W., 1, 
229); 11, 35; Boxall), W., i, 116, 
wil, ghey leybhllere, Ia, hy, ty o 
ii, 112; Boothroyd, Ben, ii, 
150n. 

Carter, George, i, 64; Carter, 
omy eai SO} Garten Vas 
iy 2038) M1 [One Clark. 
Thomas, i, 20”. ; Cooper, i, 
201; Crane, W., i, 193n., 198, 
200 

Davis, Charles, i, 113 and 2., 
114-5, 202n.;, Day, Thomas, 
i, 116, 178; Deane, W., i, 34, 
192n. 

Foote, Ben, ii, 49; Forfeit, Robert, 
ii; te Moster, Dien, 237.5; 
Freeman, H., i, 202n. 

Gardner, W., i, 135, 180; God- 
dard, Zach., ii, 49; Goodall, 
Stephen, i, 377., 206n. ; Good- 
al Wallin TSO Grant, alee 
1, 28%., 52n. 

Harvey, John, i, 115”. ; Hedden, 
Will, ii, 49; Hills, Jem, i, 377.; 
Jaloyillie., [on ty 2 

Jackson, H., i, 100 ; Johnson, T., 
il, 34; Jones, ii, 29; Jones, 
Jack, ii, 67 

King, Charles, i, 109 and n., 202 
and n., 203 ; ii, 49,152; King, 
Harry, i, 202n. ; Knight, Dick, 
1 LOO 1 53hi7t ald gy. 

Lawley, Sam, i, 86n. ; Long, W., 
li, 31-2n., 520. 

Macbride, J., i, 31m. ; Maiden, J., 
il, 27-8, 28-gn. ; Moody, Tom, 
1h, WOWe 4 Th, BBDoy Or 

Neverd, W., i, 139; ii, 66 and n. 

Oldaker, Harry, ii, 49 

Barkers Jia, a7 gun bayale ee. 
1, 203); a, 31. 52m. » Peck- 
ham, Joseph (anecdote of), 
1, $16"), Pitehford;, “i, 78; 
Price, Wie, .1902 

Rance, T., i, 31”. ; Randall, J., 
ll, 25 7 Raven; J., 12; Rose, 
Edward, i, 156; Rose, Tom, 
th, UGloy, 22 Sahl, Py “uy 

Sadler, Dick, ii, 153; Sawyer 
(see Shayer); Sebright, T., 
th, wieetoy Soren, Wo, ah ies} Sahl, 
52, 72; Shayer (Sawyer), ii, 
23n.;  shitley  J., 4,) 170”;, 
232n., 233; li, 49; Stevens, 
JaCKy 1, 100), Tah; sons an. 
Smith; 1... 4, 58) .85=6;" joo; 
179n. ; li, 49n. 

Todd, Will, ii, 49, 52 and », 

Walker, Jack, ii, 67n., 68; Wells, 
li, 19; Williamson, Peter, 


180 


Hunt Servants (continued)— 
li, 161; Wingfield, T., i, 83, 
236; Wood, Jack, i, 116, 141, 
210; i, 49, 59 


General— 


Acton, Sir Richard, ii, 160; Ap- 
perley, C. J. (‘Nimrod’), i, 3 
and n., 237 and n.; Arago, 
M., i, 104-5 ; Aristotle, i, 104 

Bacon, Lord, i, 9; Barnard, ii, 
165; Bennett, T. J., i, 25nz; 


Bethel, i, 88, 223; Biddulph, | 


Sir T., ii, 119-20, 164; Blaine, 
i, 146, 153-4, 162, 165, 173, 
175-7; Bloomfield (poet), ii, 
36; Boultbee, J., ii, 54; Boyn- 
ton, Sir H., ii, 41; Bright, i, 
20; Bunn, ii, 36 

Cambridge, Duke of, i, 26n. 7 
Cardigan, Lord, ii, 35 ; Canute, 
1, 68; Cave, Otway, ii, 59; 
Campbell, A., ii, ggn.; ‘Cecil’, 
i, 27n., Chaffin, Rev W., i, 89; 
Charles I, King, i, 5 
Cholmondeley, ii, 100n. ; Con- 
way, Lord, ii, 35 ; Colville, ii, 
165; Craven, B., ii, 102n. ; 
Cross, i, 126; Curtis, Rev C., 
T72; Curtis, eS Wi. in, 77: 
Cuvier, Baron, i, 33 

Darling, R., ii, 110; ‘ Dashwood’, 
i, 122; Davy, i, 210; Dracek 
or Drack, Baroness, i, 22; 
“Dog Bob’, ii, 110 (see Dar- 
ling) ; Ducie, Lord, i, 221 

Edward II., King, i, 193; Ed- 
ward III., King, i, 29; Ellen- 
borough, Lord, i, 72; Elmore, 
li, 61m. ; Engain, Thomas, ih 
29; Every, Sir Henry, ii, 131 

Fawkes, ii, 153; Fletcher, ii, 7Q)- 
Forester, i, 99n., 102n., 160 ; 
Forester, Lord, ii, 160 

Gillman, i, 176; Glifford, Walter, 
i, 107 and n.; Gower, Lord, 
ii, 35 ; Grosvenor, T., i, 74n. 

Hamilton, Dr, i, 175; Ham- 
MONG) by, 9, f22 > Hartley, 
Dr, i, 79; Harrington, Sir is; 
i, 25; Harvey, i, 65; Hawkes, 
J., i, 35 and n.; Henry VIII, 
King, i, 72; Henry, Dr, i, 170; 
Hesse Darmstadt, Grand Duke 
of, i, 20; Hotham, Lord, ii, 
73; Howe, Countess, ii, 123 

Isham, V., i, 210 

Jackson, ii, 124; James I, King, 
i, 25, 193; Jersey, Lord, i, 56; 
ii, 155 ; Johnson, Dr. ii, 36n. ; 
Juxon, Bishop, i, 77. 

Kemble, I., i, 146 and n. 
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General (continued)— 

Lahire, M., i, 105; Latouche, 
li, 131; Lee, Sir Henry, i, 2; 
Leigh, Lord, ii, 163 ; Levesque, 
M. Donatien, ii, 34n.; Lind, 
Jenny, ii, 128 

Mansfield, Lord, i, 72 ; Mariotte, 
Mattos Marlborough, Duke 
of, ii, 35; Mendoza, ii, 124; 
Money, W., ii, 117; Mont- | 
gomery, Dr, i, 64 

Nassau, Duke of, i, 109; Nether- 


cote, H, ©),.41, 20n: = a1) 1716) 
117;  Newdegate, ii, 165; 
Newsome, i, 85 ; ‘Nimrod’ (see 
Apperley) 

Oppian, i, 69 

Paley, Dr, i, 7-8; Peyton, Sir 
H., ii, 131 ; Pollux, i, 69 

Ross, Capt., ii, 156; Ryan, Dr, 
i, III-13 

Savory, i, 113 ; Scott, Sir Walter, 
i, 27m., 144; Seneca, i, 105; 
Sewell, Professor, i, 1 IIR. 2 
Simonds, i, 147; Smith, W., 
1, 144; Spencer, ii, 35; 
Spooner, the Misses, ii, 64; 


Story, ii, 124; 
li, 60n. 
Tattersall, George, i, 120; Tat- 


Symonds, C., 


tersall’s, i, 43, 149; ii, 161; 
Thornton, Dr, i, 155, 158; 
Thorold, Sir Ji: i, 100, 163% 
Tilbury, ii, 61; Topham, 
Major, ii, 107; Torr, W., 
i, 194; Trollope, Anthony, 
i, 10M. 

Vaughan, Mrs, ii, 123; Van- 


sittart, li, 102”. 

Warburton, E., ii, 28. ; Warde, 
sir H.,.i 114 Watton i 
100; Wellington, Duke of, ii, 
51; Wheeler, ii, 156; White, 
i, 93 ; Whitlock, i, 77”. ; Whit- 
worth, ii, 60; Whytt, Dr, i, 
141; William III, King, i, 
25”., Wilton, i, 195”. ; 
Wrighte, G., i, 74n. 

Youatt, i, 177 and n. 


Names of hounds, curious, i, 57-8 

Natural gorse coverts, ii, 4 

Nettles, anti-scorbutic property of, 
i, 128-9 

Neutral coverts, i, 71 

Neverd, W., his opinion on after- 


noon feeding, i, 139; his life, 
li, 66”. 
New Forest hounds, probable 


reason for lameness of, i, 102-3 
Nicholl, Mr, anecdote of, i, 16 and ». 
‘ Nimrod ’, death of, i, 37. 
North-east wind, i, 69-70 
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Northumberland, Duke of, eats 
devilled head of a fox, i, 78 

North Warwickshire kennels, ken- 
nel lameness in, i, 113; hounds, 
steadiness of, i, 211-12; run with, 
li, 83-4, 95-6; Hunt, history of, 
li, 158 et. seg.; Mr Vyner, first 
master of, ii, 158 ; dispute with 
Atherstone, ii, 162 et seq. ; letter 
concerning, ii, 164 

Nose and line hunting quality, 
alleged diminution of, i, 55n. 

Nursery for foxes, advantage of, ii, 
85 


OATMEAL, effect of kiln-dried, i, 
124; quantity yielded by bushel 
of oats, i, 125n. 

Old hounds, treatment of, in sum- 
mer, i, 213 et seq. 

Operations of the Belvoiy Hounds, 
Tee 

Osbaldeston, Mr, hunting two packs 
a day, i, 135; excellence of 
his hounds, i, 136; his hounds, 
i, 189; anecdote of, in Wragby 
Woods, ii, 16n. ; sport shown 
by, ii, 50; his answer to attack 
on him, ii, 150-1; letter in 
defence of, ii, 151; his birth, 
career, and masterships, ii, 
154-5; master of Quorn and 
Pytchley, ii, 155; sells his 
hounds, ii, 155; hunts two 
countries at same time, ii, 156; 
ruined by racing, li, 156; his 
death, ii, 156 

Osier beds as coverts, ii, 8-9 

Otter hunting, Rev J. Russell’s 
experiences of, ii, 817. 

Otter, the scent of, ii, 81 and n. 

Over-riding spoils runs, ii, 14-15 

Overworking foxhounds is mistake, 
1, 49 

Owners of coverts may not invite 
strange pack to draw, i, 70-1 

Oxfordshire, hunting in, i, 1927. 


Pace of runs, ii, 97n. 

Pack of hounds, requisite qualities 
for forming, ii, 19; should be of 
uniform height, ii, 20 

Paddock, extent of, i, 97 

Peripatetic hunting men often not 
true sportsmen, i, 10-12 

Peterborough, proposed hunt week 
at, i, 63n. ; hound show, i, 63n. ; 
“scarlet table ’ at, i, 76n. 

Pheasants, preservation of, ii, 79 

Phillips, Mr Lort, hunts North 
Warwickshire, ii, 161 


Physicking hounds, i, 168 et SEGn 
li, 64; Col. Cook on, i, 168; in 
trough recommended, i, 169; 
hound to be tied up after, i, 170 

Polecat, hounds running a, i, 207 

Poultry, loss of, ii, 62 

Pregnancy, i, 63-5 

Preservation of foxes, ii, 17 

Privet coverts, ii, 8 

Provincial countries, good sport in 
il, 2 

Pudding, how to make, ihe 1038 
fermentation of, i, 132 

Purgative, salts the best, i, 170 

‘Put-down fox’, Mr Vyner hunts, 
1220 

Putting to and stopping, difference 
between, ii, 17 

Puppies, rearing of, i, 59; milk for, 
1,59 

Puppy shows, i, 637. 

Pytchley Hunt, history of, i, 29 and 
n.,; hunt dinners, i, 65; Mr 
Warde on, i, 65; Hunt Club, 
first ballot of, i, 71m. ; Hounds, 
steadiness of, i, 202-3; run with, 
i, 202 ; cub-hunting under Mr T. 
Smith, i, 220; country, oldest 
artificial gorse in, ii, 5 ; hounds, 
a run with, ii, 53; running heel- 
way, i, 70; division of, ii, 78n. ; 
spring hunting of, ii, 78; ‘ Pytch- 
ley man, anold’, his letter in 
defence of Mr Osbaldeston, ii, 
151-4 \ 


QUEEN ANNE’s WELL, proposed 
water supply to Windsor Castle 
from, 1, 113”. ; water from, used 
by C. Davis, i, 113 

Queen’s staghounds, incident with, 
i, 140”. 

Quorn hounds join Mr Musters’s, 
li, 139 


RABIES, i, 175 et seq. ; not produced 
without inoculation, i, 176)? 
Youatt on, i, 177; Sewell on, 
i, 177n.; attended with thirst, 
i, 177n. ; Warwickshire hounds 
afflicted with, i, 178 ; W. Smith’s 
recipe for, i, 179n. ; instances of, 
being produced by inoculation, 
i, 178-81 

Railways turn foxes from their 
point, ii, 14 

Rain, how far it penetrates the 
ground, i, 105 

Rats, precaution against, i, 95; in 
kennels, i, 99 ; poison, recipe for, 
i, 100 
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Reasons for drafting foxhounds, i, 
48 

Red chalk, i, 141 

Red Mange. See Mange 

Rented covert should not contain 
game, li, 10; nor too many rab- 
bits, i, 10 

Rheumatism or shoulder lameness, 
frequent cause of, i, 96, 173; 
Blaine on, i, 173; in men, recipe 
for, i, 174n. 

Ribs of hounds, i, 190 

Riding to hounds, discussed, is, 
II-13, 40; not only desideratum 
in hunting, i, 12-13 ; injudicious, 
may spoil sport, i, 39; Mr Mus- 
ters on, li, 135 

Riot, making young hounds steady 
from, i, 201-2; Charles King’s 
ideas on making hounds steady 
from, i, 202; Beckford on, ii, 
22-3 

Rioting hounds, i, 204-5 

Roachback hound, a, i, 190 

Roast fox eaten, i, 77-8 

Rockingham Forest good for spring 
hunting, ii, 78 

Roe-deer, i, 206 

Roper, Mr, his death, ii, 109. 

Rounding, i, 175 and n., 184-5; 
objections to late, i, 185 

Royal hunting, i, 20. 

‘ Royal Hunt’ near Vienna in 1814, 
i, 21; kennels unhealthy, i, 
II1O-II 

Run of ten hours with Goodwood 
hounds, i, 82; of 120 miles after 
a stag, i, 81-2; of eight hours in 
Yorkshire, i, 82; a long one in 
Sussex, i, 82m; by single hound, 
i, 82n. ; by two of Sir T. Mostyn’s 
hounds, i, 83; not so long as 
formerly, ii, 14 ; possible reasons 
why, ii, 14; curious finish of, 
li, 42-4; the best, often in the 
spring, ii, 68 

Russell, Rev J., 
smoking, ii, 1387. 


his dislike to 


SaGacity of hounds, i, 79 

Sale of hounds, a remarkable, i, As) 
Mr Lambton’s to Lord Suffield, 
1, 44 

Salts as a purgative, i, 170 

Salt water beneficial to horses’ legs, 


u, 94 

Scarlet table at Peterborough hound 
- show, i, 76”. 

Scent, said to be better after fox 
has been hunted in covert, i, 38.; 
often good in snow, ii, 65; un- 
certainty of, ii, 68-70; indica- 
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tions of a good, ii, 69; often good 
in black frost, ii, 69; foretelling 
a good, ii, 69-70; and cloud, ii, 
69; on wet land, ii, 70; spoiled 
by hares, ii, 71-2; spoiled by 
wild garlic, ii, 73; Mr Musters 
on, ii, 132-3 

Sexes, separating the, ii, 20 

Shaw, W., advocated entering 
foxhounds at hare, i, 213; anec- 
dote of, ii, 52; his opinion of Mr 
Vyner, ii, 142 

Sheep, killing, by foxhounds, i, 51; 
now kept in smaller bodies 
than formerly, ii, 14 

Shirley, J., anecdote of, i, 232 _ 

Shooting often antagonistic to 
hunting, i, 10n. 

Shoulder lameness, frequent cause 
of, i, 96. See Lameness in 
shoulder 

Shows, foxhound, i, 62-3, 63 and n. 

Shuckburgh hills drawn by four 
different packs, i, 71 

Shy feeders, how to treat, i, 130 

“Silent system’ of hunting, i, 36n., 
224 and n. 

Sinnington Hunt, antiquity of, i, 
73n.; servants of, find own 
horses, i, 73n.; no  longe® 
trencher-fed, i, 737. 

Size, uniformity of, necessary for 
perfect pack, ii, 20 

Skimmed milk, substitute for flesh 
in summer, i, 127 

Slackness in hounds, one cause of, 
li, 19 

Small coverts, drawing, ii, 10; by 
few hounds only, ii, 11 

Smith, Assheton, his riding, i, 12”. ; 
his whipper-in’s opinion of him, 
i, I12”.; as a huntsman, i, 12m. ; 
his kennel, i, 99; his plan for 
making foxes break covert, ii, 
16-17 

Smiths, family of huntsmen, i, 1927. 

Snow, Mr, hunted all year round, 
i, 219”. 

Soil, how far into, rain penetrates, 
OS 

Sore feet, i, 163 ; throat, i, 166 

‘Southerly wind and a cloudy sky,’ 
ll, 69 

Spayed bitches 
whelps, i, 63 

Spaying bitches, i, 63 

Speaking hound, a, i, 80-1 

Splints, i, 167 

Sport, good, often seen in pro- 
vincial countries, ii, 2 

Sportsman not identical with sport- 
ing character, i, 57. 

Sportswoman, a notable, i, 22-4 


have produced 


INDEX 


Staghounds, Royal, in New Forest, 
1, 10; taken to Brighton for sea- 
bathing, i, 94n. ; destruction of, 
for rabies, i, 94n. 

Stag-hunting deprecated, i, 15; 
apology for, i, 15”. ; older than 
fox-hunting, i, 25 

Stag-hunt from Winfield Park, 
Westmoreland, i, 81 

Stamp of hound, i, 188-9 

Steady hounds indispensable, i, so 

Stick coverts, ii, 9; not recom- 
mended, ii, 9; expensive, ii,g ~ 

Stopping earths in October for the 
season, ii, 17 

Stopping and putting to, difference 
between, ii, 17 

Straw, high price of, ii, gin. 

“ Stub-bred ’ foxes, ii, 82 

Stud book, foxhound, i, 75 and n. 

Styles of hunting, i, 36 and n. 

Sulphur, value of, as medicine, i, 
170 

Swelled neck, i, 166 

Symonds, C., horses at Heythrop 
Hunt, ii, 60n. 


TEMPLER, Mr, his bag-foxes, i, 2317. 


Tenure (old) of lands in Pytchley 


country, conditions of, i, 29 
Tetters, breaking out and, i, 164 
Throaty hounds, i, 189 
Thrussington kennel 

Thy 110) 

Ticks in kennel, ii, 92 


unhealthy, 


Todd, W., his definition of a hunting 


morning, ii, 52 

Tongue of hounds, i, 191 

Topham, Major, his life of Mr 
Draper, ii, 107 

Trail hunts in vogue 
Country, i, 201m. ; scents, 
matches at, i, 198-9; scent, 
young hounds formerly entered 
abd alO7 

Traps, ii, 55 and n. 

Trapping has annihilated birds and 
animals, ii, 80 

Treatment of hounds, ii, 89-90 

Turning down foxes, best time for, 
Wh, 16, 

Turned down foxes not to be 
put with natural bred ones, ii, 10 

Turnips, draw for foxes in, ii, 38 


in Lake 


UNDRAINED land often holds good 
SCENE, il, 737i; Sir 1. Sykes’s 
opinion, ii, 73 

“ Unploughed ridges,’ ii, 517. 

Unwritten laws of fox-hunting, i, 
70 
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VACCINATION for distemper con- 
demned, i, 148 

Vanning hounds, ii, 75, 76n. 

Vegetables as hound food, i, 128-30 

Venerie Royale, extract from, i, 79 

Vermin, precaution against, i, 95 

Veterinary surgeons, modern, i, 143 
and n.; now study diseases of 
dog, i, 144; their former ignor- 
ance of dog diseases, i, 145 

Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, i, 143 

Vicious Hounds to be drafted be- 
fore beginning of regular hunting 
season, ii, 15 

Villebois, Mr J., his hounds, i, 189 

Vine hounds, i, 29-30 

Viper, bite of, treatment of, i, 163 

Vitriol, blue, as remedy. for in- 
digestion, i, 142 

Vixen, heavy, hounds will refuse to 
hunt a, i, 208; not to be killed 
in spring, ii, 81; period of lay- 
ing up, ii, 85; in cub killed in 
December, ii, 85° 

Vyner, Mr, advocates puppy shows, 
i, 70); his losing.a fox, 11, 53—5°: 
Mr Musters’s opinion of, ii, 129; 
and Mr Musters’ hounds, ii, 
141-4; Shaw’s opinion of, ii, 
142; takes North Warwickshire 
country, ii, 158; takes Holder- 
ness country, ii, 159; letter from 
concerning boundary of North 
Warwickshire Hunt, ii, 164 


WARDE, Mr, and light and heavy 
whippers-in, ii, 49n. ; his death, 
My Ti2uhis: Cjackasses oii, Digs 


run with his hounds, ii, 113; 
as a coachman, ii, 115; opens 
butcher’s shop, ii,, 115; his 


hound-show, ii, 115 ; his master- 
ships of hounds, ii, 116-18; his 
purchase of a horse, ii, 115; his 
character, ii, 118; hunts War- 
wickshire, ii, 158 
Warwickshire hounds, 
after hunting, i, 116; 
an otter, ii, 81 and n. 
Warwickshire and Atherstone dis- 
pute, the masters of hounds’ 
decision on, ii, 165 : 
Washing foxhounds, i, 115 ; not so 
common as formerly in kennel 
or stable, i, 1177. 
Wellington, Duke of, 
generals, il, 51 
Wet land in relation to scent, §jii, 
69 
Wheat, riding over when wet, ii, 77 
Whippers-in, how they should act, 
i, 37-8; importance of a good 


treatment 
hunting 


on his 
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one, ii, 22; his duty on hounds 
dividing, ii, 23; and huntsman, 
quarrel between, ii, 23. ; hunts- 
man sometimes jealous of, ii, 23; 
qualifications in, ii, 23-4; Duke 
of Grafton’s rules for, ii, 25-7; 
accident to, ii, 27-8; declining 
to be huntsmen, ii, 30-1, 31”. ; 
ancient v. modern, ii, 48; and 
huntsmen working together, ii, 
49; gallant conduct of a, ii, 58 

White, Mr, on effect of trees, ii, 93 

Whitethorn bushes, how to make 
covert of, li, 10o-11 

Whitworth, Mr, anecdote of, ii, 60 

Wild cat, i, 66 ; where found, i, 67 ; 
method of killing prey, i, 67 

Wild geese interfere with hounds 
hunting, ii, 74 

“Wild-goose chase’, meaning of 
term, i, 200 

Wild hounds, i, 204 

Wilson, Mr, takes North Warwick- 
shire country, ii, 159 

Winter, a hard, ii, 66 

Wires, ii, 55 

Withy beds as coverts, ii, 8-9 

Wolves, hunting, i, 19 

Wood, J., forms Mr Shirley’s pack 
of hounds, i, 211; his character 
as huntsman, i, 203; his ideas 
on making hounds steady from 
riot, i, 203-4 


p, N 


Woodland hunting necessary to 
make hounds steady, i, 209 

Woodlands regarded with dislike 
by the field, ii, 2-3; masters of 
hounds sometimes dislike, ii, 3 ; 
frequent hunting in, improves 
sport in open, ii, 4; should be 
drawn during early cub-hunting 
in preference to small spinneys, 
li, 15; should be drawn one day 
a week, ii, 18; advantage of fre- 
quent drawing of, ii, 18” 

Worms, i, 156; sulphur for, i, 156; 
areca-nut for, i, 157”. ; remedies 
for, two kinds of, i, 158; Dr 


Thornton on, i, 158; different . 


kinds of, i, 159 

Wounds, effect of dog’s tongue on, 
i, 161-2; and cuts, i, 162 

Wragby Woods, anecdote of Mr 
Osbaldeston in, ii, 16 

Whytt, Dr, on action of the stom- 
ach, i, r41—2 


Yarborough, Lord, his original 
country, 1, 195 

Yellows, i, 155-6 (see Jaundice). 

Young hounds will become wild 
towards end of season, i, 49; 
kennel of, i, 96; should be 
watched at exercise, i, 196 
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